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CHAPTER I 


TESPER SWEDBERG 

Two brothers were pkying by a mill štream. The 
water of the river was running high and the pon- 
derous old wheel was turning rapidly. Suddenly 
the elder boy leaped upon a great beam that 
šlretched across the water and began a perilous 
crossing. 

‘Follow if you dare! ’ he cried to the younger lad, 
and štaggered over the slippery bridge to the other 
side. 

The younger boy was not to be outdone. With 
a brave shout he gtepped on to the beam and began 
to run.''i The next moment his foot slipped and he 
was thrown into the torrent. The water hurled 
him forwards towards the great wheel. He was 
dashed againšt its giant sides and caught between 
its timbers. 

The wheel štopped. Workmen came running 
out. A trembling, pale-faced boy pointed with 
agitation to where his brother’s body lay pioned 
beneath the swirling flood. With great e^ertions 
the men haštened to recover the body, and efforts 
were made to bring back life. For some anxious 
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moments it was feared the boy was dead. Slowly 
however, the eiforts of the worlonen were rewarded 
Eyelids flickered, colour came back to the cheeks' 

and soon the youngfter was well enough to return 
home. 

TheboywasJesperSwedberg. His father, Peter 
Isaacson, was a mining engineer who lived at Falun 

m Sweden. 

The adventure in the mill Sltcam happened when 
Jesper was qvdte young. It decpiy affefted him. 
He may not have said much about it to his brother 
but deep down in his heatt he felt he had been veti 
near to death and that for some reason and by some 
power he had been allowed to escape. Younv as 
the boy was. he thought seriously about the wLle 
madent. It was enough for him to know that 
wMe at one moment he had been utterly helpless 
and tmconsaous, the next moment had broJZ 
fom the Slrong arms of those good-hearted workmen 
who brought him back to life. 

reslored to Inm. At the little school of Falun there 

Theschool- 

tavemmuch more'thrfooLT* “ 

wt, U „ ^ Spent in schnr.1 

The boys called him ‘Ale-Peter ’ He h j ‘ 

much as he was feared. The little thar 

was hammered rn by threats and blows. There J 
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something terrifying in having to šland up before 
a mašler whose drunkenness proved he was not 
even mašler of himself. 

Yet the days at Falun were very happy ones. 
Sweden is a coimtry of great beauty. It is true 
that her great mountains and forešls are far away 
to the north and wešl. But the schoolboys of 
Falun had much to amuse and interešl them. 

There are legends about the diftrift which tell 
that King Solomon himself bartered gold for the 
copper of the Falun mines. It is said that Berich, 
an early Swedish king, had brought home from the 
eašt a number of Tyrian metal-workers. One of his 
successors sent ambassadors to Jerusalem to renew 
the friendship, and they came to Canaan in the days 
of Solomon with samples of Swedish copper. The 
royal son of David was a weaJthy monarch. Gold 
and silver were plentiful in Jerusalem in his day, 
but the escellence of the Falun metals is said to 
have given rise to the eašlern proverb: ‘He who 
wishes to grow rich should go to the north, but he 
who would be wise should dweU in the eašl.’ 

The copper of Falun is supposed to have been 
firšt found by a little shepherd-girl. She was tend- 
ing her sheep and goats one day near a wood, when 
she discovered Kaure, the oldešl and toughešl of the 
goats, engaged in a dreadful combat with another 
of his tribe. Butting each other with their homs. 
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the combatants laici open a vein of pure copper. 
In Jesper’s day the mines were very produdiive, and 
were a source of considerable wealth to their owners. 
Long galleries in the dark cavities of the rock led 
down to the chambers in which the ore was quarried. 
It was an almošl terrifying experience to any one firgt 
descending these passages. By the flare of a lighted 
torch the miners could be dimly seen running up and 
down their ladders like squirrels, creeping on hands 
and knees through the dirt and heat, and sweating 
like so many half-naked savages at their tasks. 

It seems that, as soon as his father died, young 
King Charles XII of Sweden sent to the clergy of 
the mining towns a number of Bible texts, chosen 
by Charles XI as mošt fit to be preached before a 
mining population. Among these were found: 

In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground.—OENESis iir. 19. 

The Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good iand 
whose Stones are iron, and out of whose hdlls thou mayeSt 
dig braSS.—DEUTERONOMY VIII. 7-9. 

Thy shoes shall be iron and brass; and as thy days, so 
shall thy šlrength be.— deuteronomy xxxiir. 25. 

And, as if the king had vivid memories of his 
visits to the gloomy caves of the copper mines 
he added: 


hAa, though I walk through the vaUey of the shadow 
of death, I wili fear no evil: for Thou art with me — 

PSALM XXIII. 4, 
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Fine, stalwart, hardy men were the miners among 
whom Jesper lived. On Saturdays they came up 
early from the mines and scrubbed themselves clean 
in readiness for the Sabbath. On Sunday morning 
they were to be seen dressed in their piduresque 
cošlumes, girt with leather belts heavily šludded 
with silver, walking proudiy to church. At wed- 
dings and public feštivals they joined heartiiy in 
wrešlling and athletic games. They thought them- 
selves equal to nobles. Before king and priešl 
alike they held their heads high, and at the leašt 
hint of treachery or insult, their daggers were 
unsheathed. Even to-day the farmers tell of silver 
horseshoes being turned up in their fields by the 
ploughshare. 

Beyond the mines and forges of Falun, Jesper 
found much to make him forget the štormy hours 
in Ale-Peter’s school. Hills and lakes, salmon 
§treams and pine woods were within easy reach. 
In springtime the countryside brightens with many 
lovely blossoms, which in heathen times were said 
to belong to the goddess Freya, but since the birth 
of Jesus have been given over to Mary. The 
country people of Sweden call the cowslip ‘Mary’s 
Bunch of Keys’; the sundew is ‘Mary’s Hair’; the 
milkwort is ‘Mary’s Linen’; the penny cress is 
‘Mary’s Pincushion.’ There is also a little flower 
known as ‘Mary’s Child’s Nightcap.’ 
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^efairy-talesofSwedenarefullofgtranae old 

fasWd beliefs held by the peasants. The woods 
and hiUs were thought to be the home of sprites 
and gobhns, and the utmošl care had to be taken 
left the traveUer, even though only a young boy or 
girl, should faU into their power. They would Ld 
the wanderer into ever deeper and more gloomy 
foresTs, untU he came to an enchanted garden.^Seated 
on a grassy bank among lovely flowers, he would be 
^with the moft enticing fruits until sleep overcame 

and the garden would vanish and the poor tricked 
wandeter would find himself sinking in some fo j 

:ti:: — 

pe^ "rsagtrchid':?" 

idd r «°wer of 

when Chrisdanitp came to Swed f it wt T 

-«andtotra.eiwitfiinthesrd 

sprites. AndentlaTOrfs:;^?;”’ 
bylaterkings areenn, u ’^^^Ssincerepealed 

%s ofF^nn’wouldnee® rfSkt: t' 

^thcantion. Theseiaws teii the 
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may be met with beyond the villages and farmšteac.^ 
of the countryside. One very old version reads; 

He may have the hare who takes it. 

He may have the fox who hunts it. 

He may have the wolf who traps it. 

He may have the bear who Idlls it. 

He may have the elk who fells it. 

He may have the otter who snares it. 

When Jesper was thirteen years old, his father 
decided to send him away to a school at Upsala. 
The boy was learning little or nothing under Ale- 
Peter, yet he had a great desire to become a good 
scholar, and hoped to become a minišler of the 
Church. Even as a child he played at being a 
niiništer. Every year, tow^ards the end of summer, 
peasants came into the dišlri£t to work in the hop- 
fields. They gathered together in groups at meal- 
times under the shade of trees, and little Jesper 
would štand before them all and read them the 
štories of the Bible. To him it was all intensely 
serious. He would imitate the manner and voice 
of his own miništer, and after reading of Joshua 
or David or Ehjah, he would follow up the lesson 
with a vigotous sermoii. 

Unhappily, the years at Upsala were of little more ^ 
use to him than those he spent under Ale-Peter at 
Falun. Good schools were few and far between in 
Sweden in those days, and as Jesper approached his 
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oixteenth birthday, his fathet was very concerned as 
to what should be done. 

Noy it happened that thete ms a rektive of 
Jespeis wio „as teaching at Lund in the 

south o Sweden. After ntuch thought and the 
seadmg of ong letters. it was decidcd that Jesper 
should be pkced under his care. Lund was a ve^ 
old town, with a Bnc cathedral and many school 
buildmgs. Here Jesper found himself among hun- 
dreds of audents whose life was very much more 
notsy than that of Falun or Upsala. He put asSe 
the plam, drab clothes he had worn at hLe and 
fegaa to appear in the gay fashions of his new com- 
pamons. At tbis time be was a bandsome-lookine 

but that he should purchase a long, bkck wiv ” 

fltšt time Jesper came under tbe / 

taacfaets. In the hivb , u ® 
gtess. Mavter r ^ 

encoutaged him in his Merlr deT "'“2 

that hard wort woc ^ tnade him redi^e 

agteatrr 
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Another man whose influence was felt by Jesper 
throughout his life was the famous Samuel Pufen- 
dorf, one of the professors at the Lund university. 
Scornful of the somewhat useless charafter of much 
that was taught in those days, Jesper prepared a 
speech which he read before the assembled pro- 
fessors. He filled it with high - sounding Latin 
words, but as the young man continued reading, it 
became clear that it was nothing more than a med- 
ley of nonsense. To escape the almošt certain 
rebuke for his mischief, Jesper moved near to the 
door as his speech came to an end, intending to run 
out of the room when he had finished. But Pufen- 
dorf was very amused at the joke and it is probable 
he thought all the more of the young šludent for 
showing such courage. He, too, had no patience 
with learning that was useless. 

Jesper remained at Lund for five years. He 
worked hard and gave every promise of becoming 
a great scholar. The študents amongšt whom^ he 
hved were famous for their gaiety and high spirits 
and for the hardships they endured. Not long 
after Jesper left them, they petitioned the king 
himself, complaining they could not work well 
while living five or six together in lodgings of a 
single room, without štoves, windows, or tables! 

But their splendid spirit made up for the severity 
of their schooling. With bright yeUow rosettes in 
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their caps, they gathered in the evenings under the 
trees in the pubhc gardens of Lund, drinking punch 
and singing the folk-songs of Sweden. Their May 
Day carnivais were riots of merry-making. An 
immense §tack of brushwood was piled up on a 
hilltop and set abla2e. Around it danced the whole 
school-popuiation of the town and every girl who 
could be found. Then followed rough-and-tumble 
games between the young men. If winter lingered 
and snow was štill on the ground, the townsfolk 
were entertained by the sight of a terrific battle in 
which the cannon-balls were of snow and the swords 


In the year 1674, when Jesper was twenty-one 
he left Lund and went back to Upsala to gtudy in’ 
the umversity there. Perhaps he did not reake 
how much ius manner and dress had changed durina 
his long schooling in the south. When he ore'’ 
sented ^self before Magfe Beu»e, .h: J.T 
fe sor of theology, he ftrode with bold confidLe 
m o the augus, presence and asked for a scholarship. 

and 

‘Md do you naean to teU mc. sir, that with this 
swagger and m ftese clothes. more fi«ed for 2 

become a mimšter of the gospel.?’ 

Jesper did not wait fot the queSlion to be re- 
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peated. Rushing home, he threw aside the gay 
feathers of Lund, purchased a simple grey cloak, 
and returned to the university. This time Brunner 
received him more cordially. Jesper became a 
šludent of the great university of Upsala, and very 
soon began to dišlinguish himself as one of its 
mošt promising men. 

Life at Upsala was quieter than at Lund, and 
Jesper took his šludies much more seriously. White- 
capped študents of all ages šlrolled the streets, sat at 
the cafè tables, and sang old Swedish melodies under 
the trees. In the centre of the town is the great 
cathedral, said to have been designed by the archi- 
ted of Notre Dame at Paris. For centuries the 
kings of Sweden have been crowi ed here. In the 
old days the king was giripped to tke waišt for his 
anointing. ‘God grant him a holy heart,’ recited 
the prelate as he anointed his chešl, ‘and give him 
štrength to defend his people,’ as the oil was poured 
over the shoulders. There foUowed a banquet lašt- 
ing from five o’clock in the eventng until two the 
next morning, while outsidq the people danced and 
sang and watched bears ,being baited by dogs or 
tossed by raging bulls. / 

The legends of U^ala tell much about the old 
heathen gods of Sweden. In more than one church 
the ChriStian prelMes have had to chisel at the 
carved figures of Odin and Thor to give them the 
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‘■ffearaace of Saint This or Saint Th 
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December 1683 he married Sara, a daughter of 
Albrecht Behm who owned ironworks at Tallfors. 
Jesper’s elder brother Peter had already married 
Sara’s sišter, so the families of Swedberg and Behm 
were bound together by a double bond. 

At the time of her marriage Sara was only 
seventeen years old. She brought her husband a 
considerable fortune, and he was able at once to set 
out on a long and useful journey abroad, during 
which he visited England, France and Germany. 
On his return he was appointed chaplain to a 
regiment of the king’s guards. 
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that Jesper’s famous son, Emanuel, was born. 
This was on the a^th January 1688. Although 
Jesper did not live long enough to learn how 
great a man this son was to become, he had the joy 
of seeing him grow into moSt promising manhood. 

‘The name of my son means “ God-with-us,” ’ 
said Jesper in his old age, That he may always 
remember God’s presence. And, blessed be the 
Lord’s name, God has to this hour been with him.’ 

Anna and Emanuel were not for long the only 
children in the house at Stockholm. In the next 
seven years were born Hedwig, Eliezer, Catharina, 
Jesper (junior) and Margaretta. Daniel, who came 
between Hedwig and Elie^er, died a Uttle baby. 
Curiously enough, not only was Jesper Swedberg 
himself born on a Sunday, but Sara his wife and 
every child except Catharina were ‘ Sunday chUdren.’ 
Catharina was born in Eašler week. 

It is little wonder that a very deep love sprang up 
between Emanuel and his sišler Anna. Although 
they were šlill quite young when the others were 
born, they were naturally thrown together a great 
deal while Sara was occupied about the house with 
theyounger ones. Emanuel’sfirštplaymatewas Anna 
and throughout his life he was deeply attached to her. 

The gtreets and the harbour of old Stockholm 
were a source of unending interešl to the two 
chUdren. It is said that as Rome is buUt on seven 
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hills so Stockholm is on scven islands, but on 
mušl not count them, as there may hc nv.m\- mioi'c 
Sitting out in the public gardens aiKi drinldn, 
tiiorning coffee, the burghers and thcir himilit: 
looked out upon a wonderful scene. 'liie woodec 
slopes of the islands came down to a sca S(udtkx 
with the white sails of a myriad fishing sinncks 
Mo^t prominent of the city buildings ’was (h< 
majegtic royal palace with its lofty tt.iwcr. hchint 
this rose the fteeples of the churches a,nd on iIk 
low hills on the horkon swung the sails of s 
hundred windmills. 


^ rhe public buildings and larger houses of t! 
city were of štone; the small dwelling-places wc 
of timber. From the shops in the narrow Strcc 
hung swinging signs of ironwork richly gildcd un 
painted. The markets were gay on weckdays wit 
bušthng housewives, while in the harbour w'ci 
moored vessels from all the ports of .liurope. (,.) 
the quay-side lumbermen and fisherfolk, troopcrs an 
sailors gathered together in piaurcsquc old tavcrn; 

Fiom one of the old churches at half-pa,sn- clc\'c 
every morning^ the only bells in Stockholm wcr 
^g- The ship which brought the poft to th 

^ « fba 

hat the toets had come was long kept up. Th. 
^ones told of the Stockholm chnfd Jpdve hot 
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troublesome in the pasT: many of the citi2ens had 
been. The people of Sweden are iovers of freedom 
and their Slruggle to worship as they desired was 
a long and bitter one. At times the blood of the 
old vikings that ran in their veins betrayed itseif, 
and more than one big burgher had defended his 
beiiefs by swinging a battie-axe. 

Even the women were not as quiet and sweet- 
tempered as their appearance on Sundays might have 
ied one to e^ped:. It is true they went to church in 
great numbers, decked in their muffs and fur capes. 
But it is recorded that Queen Chriglina couid prevent 
the iadies of Stockhoim fighting each other for the 
bešl seats in church oniy by making the cuiprits pay 
a fine equai to the Sunday offertory. 

Emanuei was oniy four years oid when the famiiy 
moved to Vingaker, a Httie town about eighty miies 
to the wešt of Stocidioim. By order of the king, 
his father had been made paštor of the church there. 
The simpie country foik were very much easier to 
teach and iead than the regiment of guards or the 
woridiy courtiers of the capitai. They received 
their new minišler and his famiiy with deiight, and 
at once set about puiiing down the oid parsonage 
and buiiding a much finer house at no expense to 
Jesper. Housekeeping was made extremeiy easy 
for Sara, thanks to the daiiy gift she received from 
the fieids and gardens of her neighbours. 
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‘You have entertained me as an angel,’ sai 
Jesper to his new friends. 

And in return the pašlor did all he could for h: 
flock. To the wido'w and children of the forme 
minišler he gave half his small income and the us 
of his fields and meadows. 

‘Nor do I lose anything by doing this/ he saic 
‘for I am sure that more blessings come by th 
prayers of widows and the fatherless than from th 
largešl paštorate.’ 

These country people were very simple-mindec 
A šlory is told of a great preacher who was sent t 
them some years before Jesper’s time. After servic 
was over, he asked the people how they liked hirr 
They all kept silence. 

‘I see you do not like me,’ he said, ‘and so I wi' 
not remain. I was sent by my bishop, or I shoul 
not have come.’ 

Whereupon an old grey-bearded peasant aros 
and said: 

‘Thank God, sir, you have a beard. You sha- 
be welcome.’ 

‘What do you mean by my having a beard? 
asked the aštonished chaplain. 

‘They said you were a child,’ answered the oL 
man, ‘ but this is no congregation of children. Got 
be praised you have a beard. You shall be welcom 'j 

After Jesper had preached some months at ’’ 
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i gaker, where his new house was, he had occasion 
one day to visit Stockholm about the removal of 
! his lašl pieces of furnkure. While he was there, 

: a letter came from King Charles himself, offering 

! him the important position of professor at his old 
university in Upsala. The king expressed the 
earnešl hope that he would accept the offer. 

Jesper sought the king, and begged to be excused. 
For ten years he had been unused to university life. 
He had no wish to mix with the quarrelling pro- 
fessors of Upsala. He did not like their manner 
of treating God’s Word. 

But the king would not lišlen to these excuses. 
Jesper had to give way. 

‘Well, then,’ he said, Tn the Lord’s name, as it 
is useless to refuse, it shall be so. I will, with 
God’s help, do my bešt. Only I mušl ask Your 
Maješty to šland by me and proteft me.’ 

‘That we will do,’ said the king, and held out his 
hand for Jesper to grasp. 

And so it happened that after but a few months 
at Vingaker, the family moved to Upsala, and Anna 
and Emanuel came to the town in which they were 
to live for many years. Here, while his father was 
busy, firšt as professor, then as dean of the univer- 
sity, Emanuel began his schooling. 
b. They dwelt in a large, new, štone house, which 
h Jesper had had built in the centre of the town. 
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As soon as it was finished, he invited all the 
poor people to come and fea^ there, while he 
and Anna and Emanuel waited upon them. As the 
peasants of Vingaker had come to love Jesper and 
his children, so did the študents of Upsala soon find 
that their new magišter was devoted to their welfare. 
Before long, Jesper was able to be of great service 
to ftudents and professors alike. Whenever diffi- 
culties arose, it was to him they turned, and on many 
occasions he went without hesitation to the kinv 
for the help he had promised. 

A certain printer claimed a large sum of money 
tom the umversity, and sei^ed some property which 
he determined to hold until the lašt penny should be 
pai . For twenty years the dispute had continued. 
The professors came to Jesper and asked for his 
e p. t six o’ciock the next morning, Jesper was 

the presence of the king, giving him the whole 
ory. At mne o’ciock, by royal command, he 
was allowed to brmg his petition before the Hnv’s- 
council. _ By twelve o’clock, the university fe- 
covered its property and was free from its debt. 

_ here was, however, one of the family circle who 

•' Emanuel’s mother. She 

Jesper s new house was built. She had been 
arried only thirteen years. Very little is known 
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about her. It is possible that her early childhood 
had been very unhappy, for her mother, Catharina, 
had suffered for many years from a distressing 
illness. 

But Sara had been happy with J esper. The family 
now included seven children, three boys and four 
girls, though the youngešt, Margaretta, was only 
one year old when her mother died. Anna was 
but ten and Emanuel eight. It was hardly to be 
expected that Anna could be mother to so large a 
family of brothers and sišters. Within a year Jesper 
married again, choosing another Sara. 

T heard of her devotion, her piety, and her kind- 
ness to the poor,’ said Jesper many years later; ‘in 
short, such a one as would suit me very well. I 
wrote to her and told her my intentions. She 
agreed to my wishes. Two days before the wed- 
ding, I came to Stockholm, whither she a'Eo had 
come. I was led into a room where she was sitting 
alone. We talked together for a long time and 
confirmed our friendship by shaking hands and 
with a loving embrace.’ 

One night in 1702, when Emanuel was fourteen 
years old, he was awakened by the cry of ‘Fire!’ 
Eising hašlily from bed, he found the whole town 
in a commotion. His brothers and sišters were 
hurried into the open §treet, and it was soon seen 
that a great fire was buming down large numbers 
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of houses. On all sidès, panic-^ricken people were 
sT:riviag to save what belongings they could from 
their homes. The wind fanned the fire so fiercely 
that the timber houses burned hke furnaces and soon 
the larger ftone houses, the caštle, and the cathedral 
were abla2e. The ftudents of the university were 
out giving what help they could, and when they 
heard that the fire had reached Jesper Swedberg’s 
house, they ran thither in a body and rescued 
everything that could be removed. 

Two days later Jesper was writing to the Princess 
Eleonora, pleading that royal help might be given, 
not to himself but to the many poor who had lo§t 
their homes. The damage to the cathedral," where,’ 
he wrote, ‘so many of the kings and nobles of 
Sweden had found a final rešting place,’ greatly 
dišlressed him. He felt that the sins of the people 
had somehow brought about this disašter, and that 
the fire was a lesson ‘being taught by God in a 
fearful and terrible manner.’ 

It was not long after this memorable fire in 
Upsala that Jesper was made Bishop of Skara and 
left Upsala to live at Brunsbo. Emanuel had to 
remain behind, that he might finish his schooling, 
A happy event provided him with a home after 
his own had been closed. His sišter Anna, though 
only in her seventeenth year, married Dr Eric 
Ben2elius, the hbrarian of the university. They set 
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up house together in Upsala, and Emanuel -went to 
live with them, 

Not long after Anna’s wedding Emanuel was old 
enough to enter the university and proudly to wear 
the white velvet cap of its š'tudents. Very little is 
known of the classes he attended, of the friends he 
made, or of the men who taught him. But at the 
age of twenty-one he received his degree of Doftor 
of Philosophy. He had learned much that the men 
of his day could teach him. He could read several 
languages. He was interefted in mathematics and 
physics. But, above all, the teaching of that great 
man, his father, Jesper Swedberg, was not forgotten. 
In all these years of school and college life the Word 
of God was his conšlant companion. Nothing that 
the scholars of the world could teach ever deštroyed 
his belief that God had spoken to mankind in the 
Divine Word, and that the highešl of aU wisdom 
was to be found in its pages. In this faith were laid 
the foundations of his deep learning and of his future 
greatness. It was a fitting finish to his schooling 
that the work for his degree of dodtor should be 
dedicated affedionately to his father and should 
consišt largely of refledtions he had made while 
študying the Word of God. 






CHAPTER III 


TRAVELS AND STUDIES 

As soon as his university career was over Emanuel 
went to Brunsbo, wbere his father was living. He 
began at once to make preparations for a long 
journey abroad. While iiving with his sišter Anna, 
a great friendship had grown up between her 
husband, Eric Benzelius, and Emanuel, and now 
that they were separated the two men began a 
correspondence which continued for many years. 
Anna was now a busy housewife and mother. By 
this time she had two children; Eric, the firaborn, 
was five years old, and Margaretta was jušl over two. 

There is enough m the very firšt letter which 
Emanuel sent from Brunsbo to Eric Ben^elius to 
prove that the men were great friends. He asks 
for the loan of a sum of money to help him on 
his travels and also for a few letters of introduc- 
tion to friends of Ben^elius in England. Like 
many another son, Emanuel may have felt that 
the funds promised by his father for the coming 
journey were insufficient. Bishop Jesper made it 
possible for Emanuel to be abroad for the next four 

years, but the son was often complaining at the 
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smallness of the allowance his father made to him. 
Perhaps Jesper felt that it would do Emanuel no 
harm to live for a time on the borderland of poverty. 
Besides, Jesper himself was spending large sums of 
money in publishing all manner of Church books. 
As Bishop of Skara he wrote so many books that 
the printing was often delayed by lack of paper. 

When all preparations for the journey had been 
made, Emanuel set oflF in 1710 for the port of 
Gofhenburg, where he soon found a ship ready 
to sail to London. 

He had a mošt adventurous voyage. As the 
vessel approached the English coagt, it very nearly 
ran aground in the dense fog on a sandbank. So 
serious was the situation at one moment that all on 
board gave themselves up for lo§t. 

Shortly after this, a privateer sailed up alongside 
and the captain and several of his crew came aboard. 
The men of the privateer declared they were French, 
but Emanuel thought they were Danes. For some 
reason or other no harm was done to the Swedish 
vessel and the privateer made off. 

But the next evening an English patrol ship came 
into sight and without any warning fired a broadside 
into the Gothenburg boat. Happily, no serious 
damage was done. The English captain had mis- 
taken the Swedish vessel for the privateer which he 
had been seeking. 
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At laft Emanuel’s boat reached the River Thames 
and it seemed that all troubles were over. But a 
mosT: serious misunderštanding suddenly arose which 
almošl led to Emanuel’s being sentenced to death. It 
happened that the English had received news that 
the plague had broken out in Sweden. The people 
of London had not yet forgotten the great plague 
of 1665, when the cry ‘Bring out your dead!’ was 
heard each day by ever fewer of the terror-Stricken 
citi^ens. 

The order was given, therefore, for the crews and 
passengers of aU boats from Sweden to remain on 
board their vessels for six weeks in order that the 
dreaded disease might not be carried into London. 
Whether Emanuel knew of this we cannot say, but 
when a number of his countrymen came alongside 
in a yacht and asked him to sail with them into 
London, he accepted their invitation. 

Landing at the quayside he was at once arreSted, 
and for some anxious hours it seemed that he could 
not escape the penalty of being hanged. An inquiry 
was held and Emanuel was able in some way to 
satisfy the ofBcers that no harm was done. After 
a time he was released, but it was declared that if 
any one else disobeyed the orders that had been 
given, they would not escape the terrible doom. 

Emanuel remained in England for nearly three 
years, and mošl of the time was spent in London. 
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Queen Anne was on the throne; Marlborough had 
recently routed the French at Malplaquet, but peace 
was not yet signed; the new and beautiful St Paul’s 
Cathedral was juft finished by Chrištopher Wren to 
replace the oid church burned in the Great Fire; 
Daniel Defoe and Jonathan Swift were writing, but 
neither of the famous books, Kobinson Crusoe and 
GuUiver’s Travels, was yet begun. 

At this time it seemed that Emanuel was ready to 
learn anything the English could teach. He called 
to see as many of the great scientišts as possible. 
The London bookshops attrafted him, and he was 
soon busy sending important works to his friend 
Benaelius. In each letter he sent to Upsala, he 
names the books he has been reading, the inventions 
he has thought out, and the inštruments he has 
purchased. 

Much of his time was spent with the great 
aštronomer Flamgteed, who was then living in 
Greenwich. Emanuel was anxious to learn from 
him and sent to Sweden detailed accounts of all 
that Flamfteed was doing. With the small aUow- 
ance his father sent him, he soon reali^ed that the 
telescopes were too expensive for him to buy for 
himself. He, therefore, changed his lodgings as 
often as he could, ftaying firšt with a watchmaker that 
he might learn his craft, then with a cabinet-maker and 
then with a maker of scientific inšlruments. In this 
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way he was soon able to make all that was needed 
for his own študies. 

Books were cošlly in those days, and it was not 
easy for teachers in the great schools of Upsala and 
Stockholm to itnd out what was being done in 
London, Paris and Leip2ig. Emanuel, therefore, 
was often asked to buy books and inšlruments for 
his old college. On St Swithin’s Day in 1711, for 
example, he received a long letter from one of his 
former teachers, Elfvius, the professor of agtronomy 
at Upsala. In this letter he was asked to be sure 
to be with Flamaeed ‘while he is making observa- 
tions through the telescope, and note carefully 
how the measurements of the movements of the 
moon are taken.’ He was asked also to send a 
catalogue of all Flamšleed’s works to the library 
at Upsala. 

In the same letter Elfvius asks Emanuel to find out 
what the great scholars of London thought of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s theory of gravity, for it seemed to 
him absurd that planets, so far from each other, 
could gravitate towards one another. 

The days in England passed very quickly, there 
was so much to do. Not only did Emanuel’s own 
§tudy of aštronomy and particularly of the moon 
occupy much of his time, but he read very widely 
on aJl manner of subjefts. ‘There are also eminent 
Enghsh poets,’ he wrote, ‘that are well worth 
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reading fot the sake of their imagination alone, 
such as Dryden, Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, 
Ben Jonson and others.’ 

His chief trouble was one that is common with 
young men when anxious to see the world. In his 
letters he complains that he does not receive enough 
money from his father. Bishop Jesper Swedberg 
had already plenty to do with his money, for he 
was writing and printing many books of his own. 
But Emanuel could not rešlrain himself from making 
several complaints. 

‘I wonder my father does not show greater care 
for me,’ he wrote to Benzelius in 1712. ‘Nothinghas 
been forthcoming for the lašl three or four months. 
It is hard to live without food or drink like some 
poor drudge.’ 

In 1713 Emanuel left England and sailed for 
Holland. He was šliU fiUed with a desire to leam 
all that was possible, to see as much of the country 
as could be visited in the time and to become 
acquainted with the great scientišts of the day. 

While he was there, he spent a few weeks in 
Utrecht, where the famous ‘Treaty of Utrecht’ was 
being prepared to bring to a close the wars which 
had for so long afflifted Europe. The little town 
was in a fever of excitement and buffle. Ambas- 
sadors and nobles from England, France, Spain, 
Italy and the Netherlands were there. The inns 
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and lodging places of the to'wn were crowded with 
foreigners. Couriers were arriving and departing 
at ail times of day and night bearing important 
dispatches. Engiand was anxious that France and 
Spain shouid not come under one crown, that 
Gibraitar shouid not be taken from her, that Louis 
XIV of France shouid cease to fortify Dunkirk and 
that she shouid have the soie right of seiiing negro 
siaves from the African jungie to the Spanish 
coionies in America. Each country fought and 
piotted for the bešt possibie terms. 

Whiie aii this excitement was going on around 
him, Emanuei was making friends with the ambas- 
sador of Sweden, Johan Paimqvigt, a fine schoiar 
and great mathematician. Day after day the two 
men met in a quiet chamber of the ambassador’s 
house and worked out probiems of aigebra together. 
Both men thought that this was much more in- 
tereaing and usefui than quarreiiing over the sale 
of negro siaves and the cutting-up of Europe. How 
very unconcerned Emanuei was about the šlruggies 
of the štatesmen is ciear from the ietters he wrote 
from HoUand to Ben^eiius. They are štiii about his 
books and inštruments and work in aštronomy, a 
brief mention of his days with Paimqvia, and 
greetings to his sišter Anna and his iittie nephew, 
Eric. There is no word of the great ambassadors 
of Engiand and France, nor of the fever of excite- 
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ment caused by the division of mighty empires or 
the deftruftion and founding of thrones. 

In a few months’ time he was once again setting 
off on his travels. By š'tage coach he passed 
through Belgium and the poverty-ftricken fields 
and villages of northern France until he reached 
Paris. Flere he remained for almošl a year. At 
the end of this period, his thoughts began to turn 
towards home. During the four years he had 
spent abroad he had made the acquaintance of a 
great number of English, French and Dutch 
scholars. His deep knowledge of engineering and 
mathematics was soon to be placed at the service 
of his country. He had not only learnt all that was 
being done in a§tronomy in these countries, but was 
able to make many of his own inšlruments and 
grind the glass for the lenses of the telescopes. In 
order that he might send to Ben^elius accurate 
drawings of his own and other people’s inventions, 
he gludied the art of engraving. Now and then he 
put on one side his more difficult work and amused 
himself by writing poetry, both in Latin and Swedish. 
On one or two occasions when Ben^elius wrote to 
Emanuel, he enclosed a little note written in Latm 
by his son Eric, who was then about ten years old. 
His uncle would reply in simple Latin verse, wishing 
his nephew every happiness and success and giving 
him encouragement in his school work. 
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Yet Emanuel’s return to Sweden was at a time of 
great danger. That ama^ing young king, Charles 
XII, although he had been on the throne only 
seventeen years and was even now but thirty-two 
years old, had already defeated the Danish, Russian, 
and Polish armies. His brilliant successes, however, 
were now at an end. He was on his way back from 
Turkey, travelling through Germany in disguise 
and accompanied only by a squire. He reached the 
town of Stralsund in November 1714. For skteen 
days, with but the briefešl pauses for sleep, he had 
been in the saddle. On entering Stralsund, almošt 
the lašt possession left to him on German soil, his 
very riding-boots had to be cut from his legs, so 
swollen were his feet from excessive fatigue. 

Immediately on entering the town he began to 
štrengthen the fortifications. Hearing of his return 
from Turkey, the people of Sweden gave way to 
fren2ied rejoicings, for again and again Charles 
had been reported killed. The citHens of Stralsund 
placed themselves willingly at his command, labour- 
ing day and night to make the earthworks impreg- 
nable. Before long, an army of 36,000 Danes, 
Saxons, and Prussians was assembled to besiege 
the town. 

While Charles was occupied with securing his 
position, Emanuel was in the little university town 
of Greifswalde, near by. Before the siege began. 
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Yet Emanuel’s return to Sweden was at a time of 
great danger. That amazing young king, Charles 
XII, although he had been on the throne only 
seventeen years and was even now but thirty-two 
years old, had already defeated the Danish, Russian, 
and Polish armies. His brilliant successes, however, 
were now at an end. He was on his way back from 
Turkey, travelling through Germany in disguise 
and accompanied only by a squire. He reached the 
town of Stralsund in November 1714. For sixteen 
days, with but the briefešl pauses for sleep, he had 
been in the saddle. On entering Stralsund, almošl 
the lagl possession left to him on German soil, his 
very riding-boots had to be cut from his legs, so 
swollen were his feet from excessive fatigue. 

Immediately on entering the town he began to 
šlrengthen the fortifications. Hearing of his return 
from Turkey, the people of Sweden gave way to 
frenzied rejoicings, for again and again Charles 
had been reported killed. The citizens of Stralsund 
placed themselves willingly at his command, labour- 
ing day and night to make the earthworks impreg- 
nable. Before long, an army of 36,000 Danes, 
Saxons, and Prussians was assembled to besiege 
the town. 

While Charles was occupied with securing his 
position, Emanuel was in the little university town 
of Greifswalde, near by. Before the siege began. 
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he managed to obtain his passage home on a yacht 
cartying the wife of a Swedish councillor of war. 
Shortly after, Stralsund was surrounded and the 
king was shut up within its walls for a month. 

In the terrible bombardment of the town, Charles 
led the defence utterly unmoved by the danger. 
At one time he was diftating dispatches to an officer 
when a bomb crashed through the roof and burft 
near his room. The officer dropped his pen, 
thinking the house was about to fall. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked the king. ‘Why are 
you not writingP’ 

‘The bomb, sire!’ Sammered the man. 

‘What has that to do with our writingp’ said the 
king. ‘Go on.’ 

In December, Charles escaped from Stralsund. 
It was clear that the town could not hold out much 
longer. In the dead of night, accompanied by ten 
men, he went down to the harbour and boarded the 
only vessel in port. For several hours the party 
were forced to break the heavy ice before they could 
get away. Out to sea, the enemy was keeping the 
closešl watch, and once, as the boat passed by a 
Danish land battery, a cannon-ball shattered the mašt 
and killed two men on board. The king landed at 
Carlskrona. 

Meanwhile, Emanuel was šlaying at Stockholm. 
He had spent a few weeks with Ben^elius and Anna 
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at Upsala. His nephew Eric was now ten years 
old. Margaretta was seven, and there was a little 
baby of a few months old who had been chrištened 
Carl Jesper. Emanuel passed hours with his 
brother-in-law telling him of all he had learnt 
during his four years’ absence. 

Ben2elius soon recognized that Emanuel was a 
fine scientiS and mathematician. He advised that 
many of the schemes shown to him should be 
published. The two men decided to have a small 
journal printed which would be of intereSt to 
študents of science, engineering, and mining. The 
paper was to be called Daedalus H)iperboreus, or Tbe 
Northern Daedalus. The Daedalus of the Greek 
§tory-writers was a great inventor, the fir§t man to 
make an axe and an awl. It was he who made the 
labyrinth at Crete and who escaped from the Mino- 
taur with the help of wings faitened together with 
wax. In order to make the proposed journal suc- 
cessful, Emanuel Swedberg and Benzelius obtained 
the help of a famous Swedish mechanical engineer, 
named Chriftopher Polhem. The three men were 
great friends and Polhem readily agreed to support 
the scheme. 

Benzelius insišted also that the Daedalus should 
be dedicated to His Maješty King Charles XII. 
When he returned to Sweden, the king took a great 
interešt in the journal, discussing its articles with 
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Emanuel on many occasions, and urging him to 
liasT:ea the publication of the next number.. 

The paper firft appeared early in 1716. It con- 
tained about twenty-three pages. The dedication 
to the king and two other articles were written by 
Emanuel himself. 

In the fourth number of the Daedalus, Swedberg 
wrote on his scheme for the ‘flying carriage’ which 
he had thought of while in Germany. Polhem 
sent him an interešting letter on this. He felt that 
the same difficulty arose with flying as with the 
making of gold by artificial means. It was only 
because we much desired these things that we 
thought they could be done. And how could man 
with his clumsy inšlruments hope to imitate the 
flight of birds, whose bones and sinews were so 
light and yet so šlrong? Still, Polhem thought 
that a high wind might be a great help, and no 
harm could come of Emanuel’s suggešlions. 

K-ing Charles was very much interešted in the 
Daedalus. He read the articles in it, talked much 
about them, and showed the paper to many of his 
friends. He saw that Emanuel was a clever engi- 
neer and knew a great deal about the mines of 
Sweden. After talking with him for some time 
and asking queštions about his gtudies, the king 
offered him three pošls from which to choose. The 
result was that Emanuel became a member of the 
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College of Mines, a small council of men whose 
business it was to look after the mining induglty of 
Sweden. This appointment was made on i8th 
December 1716, while Charles was at Lund. 
Emanuel was twenty-eight years old at the time, 
and remained a member of the coUege for thirty 
years. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE MINING ENGINEER 

Before Emanuei could begin his work on the 
College of Mines, he was commanded by the king 
to assift Polhem in planning a great canal which 
was to conneci; the North Sea with the Baltic. It 
was hoped that by joining up a chain of smail lakes 
with the two great ones, Wener and Wetter, it 
would be possible for ships to sail through to 
Stockholm without passing the narrow šlraits near 
Denmark. Such a canal as this would require many 
locks, and Polhem and Swedberg were to examine the 
land, decide which route the canal should take and 
survey the places where locks might be conšlrufted. 

The idea of cutting this canal was a very old one. 
It was Benzelius who brought the matter up again 
and who suggegled that Emanuel should speak to 
Charles about it. The king became very interešled 
in the projeft. For some months an energetic 
attempt was made to get the workmen šlarted. 

But, unhappily, an engineering work of this kind 
is very co§tly and monarchs hke Charles are never 
wealthy. The country of Sweden was impoverished 
through many years of warfare. And even now the 
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young king’s thoughts were turning towards other 
military exploits. He had come back from Stral- 
sund smarting with a sense of defeat. His dreams 
of great conquešls had led to nothing and, like that 
other young and brilliant general, Alexander the 
Great, he was happy only when living with his 
troops and leading them in battle. 

A curious štory is told of Charles XII when he 
was a young child. Reading of Alexander, he said: 

‘I think I would like to be like him.’ 

‘ But he only lived thirty-two years,’ was the reply. 

‘Ah!’ said the prince. ‘And is not that long 
enough when one has subdued kingdoms?’ 

There was something prophetical in such a 
remark, as you shall see. About this time the king 
began to make preparations for an attack on Nor- 
way. No sooner was the work of Polhem and 
Swedberg sufficiently advanced for two great locks 
to be conšlrufted than it was learnt that for a time 
no further money was to be used for the purpose, 
the king having determined to attack the town of 
Fredericshall, the štrong and important fortress 
belonging to Norway. 

When, however, his warships attempted to ap- 
proach the town from the sea, he found a fleet of 
Danish vessels on the look-out. To overcome the 
difficulty, Polhem thought of a plan which Peter 
the Great of Russia had once attempted. He 
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suggesled to Chades that a number of boats could be 
dragged overiand to the f jord on which Fredericshall 
štood. The king agreed to try the scheme, and 
appointed Swedberg to carry it out. 

Emanuel, therefore, went to Stromštadt, where 
the ships were anchored, and esamined the land 
between this place and the fjord. The king was 
there and the two men were drawn much together. 
They were interešted in many of the same things 
and on one occasion they left their work to watch 
an eclipse whUe Emanuel explained to the king how 
the calculations were made by which the time of an 
eclipse could be foretold. 

It was found that the dišlance over which the 
ships would have to be drawn was a little over 
seventeen miles. Emanuel decided that the work 
could be done. By piling up brushwood where 
the earth was soft and placing great rollers under- 
neath the vessels, a number of workmen were able 
to haul the boats across the land. Each yard a 
vessel moved meant a small coin to every workman, 
and so they pulled with a right good will. Mile 
after miie the boats were taken over their unusual 
course, pašl farmšleads, across fields, along roads, 
through hamlets, until one by one, with loud cheers 
from the men, they slipped into the water of 
Iddefjord. 

In this way a little fleet of two galleys, a sloop 
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and several large boats was assembled within the 
fjord itself. The Danes soon discovered what had 
been done. Again and again they tried to deštroy 
the vessels but each time they were beaten back. 
Charles was able now to press forward with his 
plans for the siege of Fredericshall. 

Advancing by land with an army of 20,000 men, 
he set to work conšlruaing trenches near the forti- 
fications of the town. It was now December and 
the ground was as hard as rock. However bitter 
the night, the king slept in the open with his men. 
At each dawn a few of the soldiers who lay around 
him failed to rise. They were froaen to death. 
Charles was undaunted. Nothing, it seemed, could 
make him give up his enterprise. 

On iith December 1718 he went forward in the 
evening to examine the trenches. Leaning over the 
front trench in full view of a Norwegian battery, he 
was šlruck with a ball in the temple. Death was 
in^lantaneous. Two officers were with him at the 
time. Covering his body with a cloak, they bore 
it through the trenches, telling those they passed 
that ‘Captain Carlsbern has been killed.’ In this 
way many of the gallant soldiers saw their king 
carried by without any knowledge of the disašler 
the country had suffered. 

So died the young lion-king of Sweden at the age 
of thirty-six, four years older than was Alexander 
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the Great at the time of'his death. His one passion 
had been war. His virtues were those of the 
fighter; he had unbounded courage, resolution, and 
liberality. But he had brought his country to the 
verge of disašter by his cošlly campaigns. 

Emanuel Swedberg was now free to begin his 
work on the College of Mines. The Daedalus 
Hyperboreus came at once to an end, for without 
support from the king the cošts were too heavy. 
The sixth number had appeared; the seventh, 
though ready, was never printed. Two months 
after the death of Charles, Emanuel presented the 
college with a long and accurate description of the 
iron-furnaces of Sweden. 

For many years now he devoted himself to the 
welfare of the mining induštry. Not only did he 
seek to learn every process in the copper, iron, and 
silver produftion of his own country, but he deter- 
mined to travel abroad to discover the methods 
used elsewhere. 

About this time Queen Ulrica Eleonora, the sišter 
of Charles XII, paid Bishop Jesper Swedberg a 
graceful compliment by ennobling his wife and 
family. For many years she had deeply admired 
the fine charafter and courage of the bishop and 
she now had the power to do him a service. This 
aftion of hers raised Emanuel and his brothers and 
sišters to the nobility of Sweden, but it did not give 
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any of them the title of count or baron. Inftead, 
the honour was marked by changing the family 
name of Swedberg to that of Swedenborg, and it 
was by this new name that Emanuel was afterwards 
known. As the eldeSt son of the bishop, he was 
also entitled to a seat in the House of Nobles. He 
could now gtill further serve his country by helping 
to frame such laws as would bring prosperity to the 
mining induStry of Sweden. 

The letters he wrote about this time suggešl that 
he was somewhat reštless in mind. While Charles 
XII was alive, the young scientišl had beheved that 
the king would help him to accomplish many of his 
plans for improving the šludy of science in Sweden. 
The king was now dead and Emanuel became im- 
patient when he saw so little prospedi: of doing 
anything that would be of real service to his 
country. He determined at length to go abroad 
again and to pubhsh some of his works in HoUand 
and Germany. In the spring of 1721, therefore, 
he began to make preparations for his further 
travels. He apphed to the cohege for permission 
to be away for some time, štating that he intended 
to visit many places where the mining of metals 
was carried on. When ah was ready, he set off for 
Copenhagen and the towns of North Germany. 
He spent some time in Hamburg, while a little work 
of his on chemišlry was being printed. Then he 
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visited all the iron-foundries of Aix-k-Chapelle, 
Liege, and Cologne. At each place he made the 
mošl searching inquiries about the methods used. 
Then he crossed over to the beautiful Hart2 Moun- 
tains, iodging at the little country inns, visiting all 
the mines he could find and collefling whatever 
information he felt would be of use to his own 
countrj’-men. After an absence of fifteen months 
he returned to Stockholm. 

While he had been away on this journey, Emanuel 
had published not only the httle book on chemišlry, 
but one on iron, another on the building of docks 
and yet another on metals. It was necessary to have 
aH these books published abroad because the paper 
and printing were so very cošlly in Sweden. 

Back in Stockholm, Emanuel settled down to 
several years of hard work on the CoUege of Mines. 
He had learnt much on his travels and was able to 
present the new king, Frederick, with valuable sug- 
geštions for increasing the amount of copper pro- 
duced in the Swedish mines. He also advised the 
king about methods of producing šleel. While 
working as a member of the mining board, he was 
busy also in writing books on mining engineering. 
It was during this period that he was promoted to 
full membership of the college, though not until 
1730 was he fortunate enough to receive the full 
and proper salary of the position he held. 



THE MINING ENGINEER 

In 1733, at the age of forty-five, he decided to go 
abroad once again. He wished to visit more of 
the mines and foundries on the Continent and also 
to have more of his scientific books printed. He 
set out from Stockholm in May with a number of 
friends. His route lay direct south to the little 
port of Yštad whence he intended to cross to 
Germany. 

The road lay through Linkoping, where his sišter 
Anna and her husband Benzehus were hving. 
Doftor Eric Benzehus was now bishop and Emanuel 
broke Hs journey that he might spend the whole of 
WHt-week with the family. In those days Lin- 
koping was a quiet little town with a cathedral and 
niarket-piace. The two old friends, Swedenborg 
and Benzehus, went over the famous battle-field of 
Stangebro, where in 1598 Sigismund of Poland, 
helped by a number of Scottish troopers, fought a 
battle againšt Hs uncle, Duke Charles. A tHck fog 
had covered the countryside on the day of the battle 
and neither army was quite sure of the position of 
the enemy. Duke Charles sent a peasant, Jola, to 
the top of GumpekuUe to cah out the ftandards of 
the warriors m Hs nephew’s army. The battle was 
aU the more fierce as there were Swedes on both sides. 

‘Do we meet as enemies, brother?’ cried an old 
warrior as he caught sight of a friend in the opposing 
hošt.’ 
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‘This is no time for brotherhood/ shouted the 
other; ‘but for powder and shot.’ 

Sigismund lošl the day. An upraised štone on 
Gumpekulle marks the site of the battle. Many of 
the captured knights were executed, but it is said 
that the duke gave orders that the life of Admiral 
Stabame should be spared. 

‘What!’ exclaimed the hardened soldier. ‘No, 
no, that mušt not be. What will my companions 
suppose when they don’t see me in heaven?’ 

But the duke’s command was kept, and Stabame 
kept his head. 

Swedenborg, commenting on his visit, wrote: 

‘If Sigismund had proved vidorious, the in- 
habitants of this northern country would in all 
probability have remained in the Roman Catholic 
religion. But God intended it to be otherwise.’ 

Bidding fareweU to Anna and her family, Sweden- 
borg proceeded through the pleasant countryside of 
south Sweden until he reached Yštad. Here he 
boarded a vessel bound for Stralsund, the fortified 
town which Charles XII had defended some eigh- 
teen years ago. Swedenborg wandered round the 
old, battered earthworks to see all that was left of 
the siege. 

The route he took on these travels can be foUowed 
dosely, for this time he kept a journal of his move- 
ments and of aU that interešted him. Putting up 
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each night in some inn, he set out by day to leam 
all that he couid of the places he visited. He noted 
down the charaaer of the countryside, the kind of 
crops that were growing, and the occupations and 
cusT:oms of the peasants. 

At Berlin he called on people of note, visited the 
churches and museums, watched the soldiers drHl- 
ing, admired the fine buildings of the Frederichstadt 
and enjoyed mingling with the busy throng in the 
market-place. In the library he was interesTed in 
Charlemagne’s own Bible, which was then 800 years 
old. He saw books written iu Chinese and copies 
of the Mohammedan bible, the Koran. 

As he sat in the coach which took him from 
Berlin to Dresden, he read a little book about the 
worms which eat their way into the wood of ships. 
The šlory of how these worms dešlroy the wood so 
interešted him that he afterwards wrote about them 
in his journal and added his own suggeštions as to 
how the wood could be preserved. The worms, 
he learnt, make very smaU holes as they enter the 
wood, but, as they eat their way in, they grow 
larger. If two worms meet, head to head, advanc- 
ing from opposite diredions, they often die for want 
of power to turn sideways. Swedenborg notes 
down his own ideas on how the damage could be 
prevented. He thought the bešt way was to char 
the surface of the wood and to foUow this up by 
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covering it with pitch. The char would keep the 
worm from entering, and the pitch would prevent 
the tiny eggs from lodging in the cracks of the 
wood. Such a remark as this is a typical example 
of how unwilling Swedenborg was to read or see 
without thinking. His mind was always afiive. 

With his thoughts on this entertaining little book, 
he disregarded the country through which the coach 
w’as passing and made no comment on it. On yth 
June, twenty-eight days after he left Stockholm, his 
šlage-coach rattled over the cobble-šlones of old 
Dresden and he made arrangements to §tay for 
some time. 

There was much to do in Dresden. One of his 
mošl important scientific works, called the 'Principia^ 
was in the hands of a prkiter here, and for six days 
he was busy reading through the printer’s proofs. 
He found time, however, to visit places of import- 
ance and to attend some of the churches. While in 
the chapel of the Duke of Saxony, he noticed how 
the Roman Catholic service was arranged to please 
the senses of the worshippers. The music of flutes 
and trumpets accompanied the voices of the singers; 
the fragrance of burning incense swung by little 
boys spread through the church, and the eyes were 
daz2led by the rich paintings and the brilliant colours 
of the priešls’ robes. 

‘As for my own sight,’ he wrote in his joumal, ‘it 
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was particularly charmed because I happened to see 
for the firšt time the duke himself and the duchess 
with their sons and daughters; aii of whom were 
mošl devout and attentive.’ 

After this service he went with a party of friends 
through the vineyards and fieids around the city. 

He šlayed on in Dresden weil over a month and 
was very busy. As soon as his work on the 
Vrincipia was finished, he visited the libraries of 
Dresden seeking for books he could not find in 
Sweden. Then, after a journey of two days, he 
came to Prague. 

For a week he lived in a iittie hotel, setting out 
each day to see as much of this wonderful oid town 
as possible. There were over a hundred churches 
here and as many as fifty monašleries. Into one or 
two of these he entered and wrote an account of all 
that he saw. The treasures of the great church of 
St Loretto, belongmg to the Franciscan monks, 
ašlonished him by their magnificence. There were 
a number of massive gold and siiver monšlrances, 
vessels in which the bread of the Hoiy Supper is 
displayed upon the akar. One of them was adorned 
with many pearls, having a single peari so krge and 
perfefi in form that it was supposed to be beyond 
price. Another monštrance, more beautiful than 
all the others, flashed with fhe light of 6,666 
diamonds. 
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Another monaftery, belonging to the Jesuits, was 
more magnificent than many royai paiaces. Its 
church was decorated with beautifui Bohemian 
marbie. Its iong passages and numerous rooms, 
its tower for the observing of the šlars, its superb 
iibrary fuii of oid and vaiuabie books, its museum 
of quaint mechanicai inšlruments, aii heiped to 
show how weaithy was the Cathohc Church of that 
day. There were about 400 monks iiving in the 
monasTiery and Emanuei was toid that oniy weaithy 
and taiented men were aiiowed to join the 
brotherhood. 

Aithough he took this iong journey through 
Europe that he might iearn as much as possibie 
of the siiver, copper, and tin mines of the Con- 
tinent, Swedenborg couid not hide his deiight in 
churches. Wherever he went, he made the fuiiešt 
notes on the churches and monašleries he saw. The 
diary he wrote while on his traveis is fiiied with 
information about mines and churches. Now and 
then he wouid write many pages on aU that he saw 
when visiting some metai-works, but it is quite 
ciear that the journeys which he made through 
Europe between 1735 and 1739 gave him aiso a 
very compiete knowiedge of the State of the 
Chrištian churches at that day. 

Again and again he was šlruck with the magni- 
ficence of the services of the Roman Cathoiic 
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churches. He often describes the wonderful music 
of their choirs, the splendour of the priešls’ robes, 
the pomp and majeSy of the services. In almogt 
every town he visited he entered the largešt churches 
and abbeys and learned all he could of the ways in 
which the monks lived and of what they believed 
about God and the Bible. 

On the lašt day of his visit to Prague he entered 
the beautiful chapel of St Wenceslas, the walls of 
which were adorned with precious štones. ‘Good 
King Wenceslas’ of Bohemia, about 800 years 
before, had sought to teach the people of Bohemia 
the Chrištian religion. His own brother had 
opposed this, and, finding Wenceslas determined, 
slew him. 

A journey of fourteen miles brought Emanuei to 
Carlsbad, a little town in Saxony surrounded by 
high mountains covered with forešts. A spring of 
very hot water bubbles up from a great depth in 
the middle of the town and the water is ied by pipes 
into aii the houses aiong the river. 

From Carisbad Emanuei set out to see severai of 
the Saxony mines. He descended the tin mines, 
študied the earth from which the ore was taken , 
foUowed the processes of smeiting, drew sketches of 
the furnaces, watched the making of suiphur, visited 
copper and brass works, inspefted great roiUng- 
miiis, traced the methods by which siiver was 
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e^tracted from its ore, and groped his 'way along 
the underground passages of gold mines and saw 
the ore pass through the crushers. 

Armed with the fullešl records of all he had seen, 
he retraced his šleps, coming to Prague and then to 
Dresden. He found the printing of his great work, 
the Principia, was proceeding, its heavy cošl being 
borne by the Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg. When 
finished, it was to bring him fame and to give 
promise of even greater work in the years 
before him. 


CHAPTER V 


THE CHURCH SURVEYED 

For a year or two Swedenborg remained at home 
attending regularly the meetings of the CoUege of 
Mines. In January 1736, however, the sad news 
reached him from Brunsbo that his father, Bishop 
Jesper Swedberg, had died. Emanuel at once asked 
for a month’s leave to travel to Skara to be present 
at the funeral. King Frederick, of course, gave his 
consent. 

For thirty-three years Jesper had been bishop of 
the old cathedral town of Skara, and not one of the 
bees that droned among the sycamores and cheštnuts 
of the Skara gtreets had been more indušlrious tban 
he. His cathedral was of fine sandštone, but was 
very plain, having suffered greatly from the Danish 
invasions iti days long pašt. Many of its bishops 
before him were EngHshmen. His life was spent 
in deep piety and simple faith. The reigning 
monarchs showed him great favour, and he, in 
tum, gave them resped and sincerity. 

‘When I became king,’ said Charles XI to him, 
‘I trušled aU men; now I tmšl none.’ 
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‘To have faith in all men is not well/ answered 
Jesper. ‘Some are wicked.’ 

‘ They are far too many/ said the king. 

‘But to have faith in none,’ continued the bishop, 
‘is not well either. For there are honešl men.’ 

A man more gentle could not be found, yet when 
he felt moved againSl the evils of his day, his words 
beat down like thunder-claps from his pulpit upon 
the liftening people. He deeply desired for Sweden 
a clergy upright in charafter and well trained in the 
teachings of Scripture. To attain this he was tireless 
in his efforts. Young miniSters under his charge 
would tremble as he subjefted them, for hours at 
a time, to his searching queSions. Above all, he 
urged upon them the need for teaching the Word 
of God in its purity. 

‘Never force the meaning of a text,’ he would 
say, ‘then God will recognize His Word.’ 

Jesper passed from his life’s work deeply loved 
by the people whom he had served. To this day 
his name is honoured among those of the greateSt 
clergy of his country. 

Having fulfilled his sad duty at Skara, Emanuel 
returned to his work. In a litde over a year, how- 
ever, his desire to spend more time in private Sudy 
and to prepare other books for publication led 
him to ask the king for three or four years’ leave 
of absence. Permission was granted, and it was 
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arranged that Emanuel should be allowed half his 
salary while abroad. In June 1736 his long travels 
began. 

He took leave of the king and queen and set off 
for Copenhagen. Once again he made the fulleft 
possible use of his time. Travelling by ftage-coach, 
he obtained a good view of the country and made 
frequent notes in his diary of the nature of the land 
through which he passed. Entering Holland, he 
made some of his journey by canal-boats. One of 
these had no less than five rooms, with a spacious 
forward deck where passengers could sit under an 
awning. The boat was drawn by two horses. The 
canal passed through country that seemed as flat as 
the surface of the canal, though the frequent locks 
proved it to be otherwise. In this way he came 
from Antwerp to Brussels. 

On one boat were two Franciscan monks, one of 
whom šlood on deck for four hours in an attitude 
of devout prayer. ‘Such prayers mušl certainly be 
agreeable to God,’ wrote Swedenborg, ‘so far as 
they proceed from an honešt and pure heart and are 
offered with genuine devotion and not in the spirit 
of the Pharisees.’ 

Coming to the lovely church of St Gudule in 
Brussels, he noticed again the pomp and splendour 
of the Roman Catholic services. 

Everything is so arranged as to captivate and 
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occupy the senses/ he wrote. ‘The body inclines 
and bows, the knees bend, the eyes are kept on 
everything magnificent and sublime, the ears are 
fiUed with beautiful music, the nose enjoys aromatic 
fragrance. The senses are charmed and by external 
means men are led to devotion.’ 

By the end of Augušl he was on French soil. He 
found the towns and villages in poverty, the people 
wretched, the churches and conventsmagnificent, the 
monks fat, prosperous, and la2:y, and the country- 
side badly cared for. Of the monks he wrote: 
‘They give nothing to the poor except words and 
biessings, but from them they expe£i: to receive 
everything for nothing.’ 

No sooner had he settled in his hotel in Paris rhiin 
he was visiting Notre Dame. His desire to learn 
aU he could of the condition of the Chriglian Church 
is evident throughout these years of travel, and he 
coUefted the fullest information wherever he went. 
Not only did he enter all the more important 
churches and attend their services, lišlening with 
deep interešl to what was taught, but he entered 
monašleries, made inquiries as to the number of 
monks and nuns in the tdwns he visited, engaged 
the priešls in talks on their. beliefs, and sought to 
discover the value of the property held by the church. 

I had a discussion with an abbè,’ he wrote while 
in Paris, ‘on the adoration of saints. He denied 
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this was adoration, and insisled that this belongs to 
God alone. He was opposed to the adoration of 
the saints and of Mary.’ 

He could not help but notice the misery of the 
people. And yet, in this Paris of abjecT: poverty, 
the church was immensely rich. The abbè of 
St Viaor received 35,000 French livres a year. 
The monašlery of St Genevieve 'was even richer, 
its garden beautifuUy kept, its Ubrary splendidi 
its treasury štocked with jewelled vessels. 

W^hUe in Paris, Swedenborg caUed upon many 
friends and made visits to the opera and the theatre 
He went to the royal palace at VersaiUes, entered 
the Sainte Chapelie, where the spear, sponge, 
clothes, and crown of thorns used on the day of 
crucifmon were supposed to be preserved, was 
present at the opening of the Paris Parliament, and 
even spent a few hours looking at ‘aU the book- 
shops along the Seine, Vhich,’ he wrote, ‘are of no 
particular importance.’ 

‘In France,’ he observes in his note-book, There 
are 14,777 convents and from 300,000 to 400,000 
members of reUgious orders, who possess 9,000 
palaces or mansions, 1,356 abbots, 567 abbe^es, 
13,000 prioresses, and 112 bishops.’ He did not 
Uve to see the great revoiution of some fifty years 
later, when the people, made desperate by poverty, 
rose againšl the tyranny of the nobles and church. 
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So powerful was gold in those times that a Jew, bp 
purchasing an ešlate near Amiens, was allowed to 
appoint some of the clergp to the cathedral of 
that town. 

Swedenborg remained in Paris for many months. 
For a very special reason, he was busy learning all 
he could of the animal and human body. With 
infinite care, he was examining the heart, the lungs, 
the head, the arteries and veins, and the nerves. 
He knew that the soul ruled all these parts of the 
body, and his great desire was to discover the nature 
of the soul. Jušl as one of the mošt likely places 
in which to find a king is his kingdom, so Sweden- 
borg hoped to discover what the soul was like by 
gaining a deep knowledge of the body over which 
it ruled. After having seen all the great sights of 
Paris, he withdrew to the quiet of his lodgings and 
continued his šludies and the writing of his scientific 
works. In Paris there were men who could help 
him in this task, and having derived all possible 
good from them, he set his thoughts towards Italy. 

In March 1738 he boarded the štage-coach in 
Paris and set out for Chalons. There he took a 
river-boat and passed through the lovely vineyards 
of Burgundy to the Rhone. With much fatigue he 
crossed the Alps by the Mount Cenis Pass. Snow 
had faUen the previous night, and at times the mules 
lošl their footing in the deep drifts. Some skty 
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pofters, many of them engaged to carry the luggage 
of six monks who were with the party, had to clear 
a path for the travellers. 

On reaching Turin Swedenborg saw the magnifi- 
cent processions of the Franciscan monks there. 
Some carried great wax-tapers, others beat them- 
selves until the blood ^lreamed from their shoulders, 
others supported a massive, jeweiled cross, others 
drew a cart on which were life-ske images of Jesus 
and Mary. 

In Italy there was not such abjea poverty as in 
France. The houses of Turin were magnificent, 
each room was named after a saint, and in the 
šlreets sedan-chairs were to be seen on all sides. 
Here again, however, the monaaeries and convents 
were as numerous and wealthy as ever. At a 
monašlery in Milan Swedenborg discovered that 
every monk of a certain rank had two servants to 
attend upon him. At another in the same town a 
whole regiment of cavalry was being accommodated. 
The nunneries, too, were of similar grandeur. The 
gold and silver and precious štones adorning their 
altars and images were of fabulous price. 

The farther south Swedenborg travelled, the more 
magnificent and wealthy did the churches become. 
How different were these palatial shrines from the 
plain ftone temples of Upsala and Stockholm! 
In the churches here were paintings and frescoes by 
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the great Italkn maslers, altars and floors of cošlly 
mosaics, columns of richly coloured marbie with 
capitals clflselled with lace-like delicacy, libraries of 
rare old manuscripts, and well-kept gardens sur- 
rounded by cool cloišlers in which the priešts could 
take their ease. 

In Florence Swedenborg saw the ceremony in 
which seven nuns were consecrated. 

‘They were in white from head to toe,’ he wrote. 
‘The archbishop performed the ceremony and 
changed his head-covering five times. He ad- 
dressed queštions to them and they answered m 
musical cadence. He lay down on the floor under 
a black cover for a long time. Then they received 
riugs and crowns and other things, partook of the 
sacrament, and went out in procession with the 
crowns on their heads. Many ladies were present 
in bridal array, and fine music was played.’ 

For almošt six months Swedenborg remained in 
Rome. Here he continued his šludies and found 
time to visit the places of interešl and to make the 
fullešl observations of the šlate of the Church. 
There have been bishops in Rome from the time of 
Peter. In later times the bishop here came to be 
regarded as the head of the Church. The Vatican, 
where the pope lives, is an immense building with 
a great hbrary containmg some of the mošt priceless 
books in the world. Swedenborg visited the Vatican, 
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saw the beautiful paintings by Raphael, and examined 
many of the ancient manuscripts of the Roman 
writers. There, too, he saw the famous fifth- 
century copy of the New Testament. 

In February 1739 on his return journey. 

Passing through Siena and Florence, he came to 
Leghorn. This sea-coast town was decorated for 
the visit of the grand duke and two fountains in 
the market-place were sending forth wine. A fire- 
work dispiay was given at night and for a few days 
Swedenborg witnessed the sports and chariot-races 
there. 

Crossing to Genoa in a small sailing-boat, he and 
his fellow-passengers were in fear of Algerian pirates. 
They arrived safely, however. Though it was now 
the middle of March, the gardens of the city were in 
bloom, and oranges, lemons, and oiives were aiready 
being gathered. 

The remainder of the journey back to Sweden 
was probabiy made dired and without much sight- 
seeing, for nothing further has been preserved in 
Swedenborg’s travei notes. AU that is known is 
that he commenced his work again at the CoUege 
of Mines in November 1740, and continued a reguiar 
attendance there for another two years and a half. 
When he absented himseif from the board, it was 
usuaUy because he was present in the House of 
Nobies. 
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His študies abroad had provided him with material 
for many books. Only by reading these is it pos- 
sible to see how his great learning and deep insight 
were leading him to an undergtanding of some of 
the greater problems that confront the mind of 
man. By this time he had made a marvellously 
complete sTiudy of the wonders of the human body. 
There was conšlantly before him the hope and 
purpose of producing books which would help 
mankind to underštand the myšlery of creation and 
the way God has planned the world. Much that 
Swedenborg wrote at this time was not printed in. 
his lifetime, but it has been preserved and some 
has been published since. In all these notes it is 
clear that this man, who lived so simply and could 
talk in so friendly a way with the kings and bishops, 
the monks and scholars and peasants whom he met 
on his travels, was not only profoundly learned but 
had the wisdom to see the presence of God in all 
the things that He had made. 


CHAPTER VI 

A NEW WORLD DISCOVERED 

By the time Swedenborg was fifty-five years of age 
he had become a well-known man. He had already 
written a number of important works on science, 
some of which were to be found in the libraries of 
the great universities of Europe. He had made 
many friends on his various journeys abroad. 
Although he did not often speak publicly in the 
House of Nobles, he was known there as a man 
devoted to his country and one who had served it 
in many ways. For thirty years he had worked on 
the College of Mines, where he was respefted as 
much for his fine charafter as for his deep learning. 

Had he continued in this way there is little doubt 
that he would soon have come to great fame. But 
a remarkable change in his life and work took place 
in 1743 - the firšt six months of this year he 
attended in his usual way the daily meetings of the 
Mining Board. In June he wrote a letter to the 
president asking for leave that he might make 
further travels and publish a scientific work which 
he hoped would be of great value to pošterity and 
would please the people of his country. 
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This 'work was called The A.nimal Kingdom. 
Swedenborg promised the president to attend to its 
publication with all possible speed, but wamed him 
that it would be a long book, requiring perhaps 
500 large pages. The president, the board, and the 
king all agreed, and S’wedenborg set oif for Amgter- 
dam. He arrived there in Augušl, and at once set 
to work to have the book printed. Then, in 
November, he went out to The Hague, where he 
remained for about six months. 

While he was in Holland a very wonderful experi- 
ence completely changed the whole charafter of his 
iife. He was the son of a great bishop of the Church 
in Sweden, and from the days of his cbdldhood had 
been taught to believe iu the Lord Jesus Chri§t, to 
trušl in Him, and to obey the commandments of the 
Divine Word. In his deep šludy of the various 
branches of science, he had never forgotten that all 
the wonders of creation were works of a Divine 
Creator and that a knowledge of them would lead 
him to underšland better the God who made them. 
He loved to look upon the earth and sky and the 
myšlerious wonders of flowers and animals and man, 
as a great kingdom in which God was working and 
revealing His Wisdom and Love. 

He knew, tdo, from his daily reading of the Bible, 
that many men had been called by the Lord in pašt 
ages to perform some speciai work for Him. He 
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down their nets in the fishing-boat on Galilee and 
foUowing the Lord. It was another thing altogether 
to find that he himself was being spoken to by the 
Lord and was to give up all the work which had 
deiighted him for so many years. For a long time 
ama2ement overcame him and he could not under- 
šland what was happening. The feeling of fear 
was not sLrong; indeed, it soon passed away, but 
all that happened to him for many months was of 
a moft aftonishing nature, and for a time he recorded 
it only in private note-books. 

As time went on, Swedenborg began to see quite 
clearly what was taking place. The Lord was pre- 
paring him for a remarkable task. By willingly 
submitting himself to the Lord’s will and giving up 
all his old desires to become a great and famous 
scientišt, he came to underšland what he was to do. 
In all that Swedenborg has written of his call and 
mission, a very thrilling štory is unfolded. 

There was a time, Swedenborg teaches, when men 
on earth knew all about heaven. Men then lived 
very simple hves, tending their sheep and cattle, 
and dwelling in tents as do some of the shepherds of 
Syria and Paleštine even to-day. It was well known 
in those days that heaven is very near but that those 
who live there cannot, of course, be seen with the 
eyes of the natural body. When old people died, 
their children and friends felt grieved at losing them. 
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but the sadness vas never hopeless. Even while 
feeling grief at the loss, it was possible also to 
rejoice that the aged father or mother had not 
really ceased to live but had passed on to a world 
of very great beauty and had gone to friends near 
whom they would dweli with unending joy. 

As time passed by, men on earth forgot the truth 
about heaven. They were not so clear in their 
minds as to what happened after death. And so 
the gtrangeft cuftoms arose whenever someone died. 
When a grave was prepared it was carefuUy ftored 
with food, often with whole bodies of sheep and 
goats, with jars of wine, with clothing and money 
and even books. In some cases, when the body of 
some great man was to be buried, a complete chariot 
with the carcases of a number of horses to draw it 
was placed in the giant grave. On the death of a 
king, menservants and maidservants, and even the 
queen herself, would be slain in the belief that 
they would be needed by the monarch in the other 
world. 

Many of these ancient burial-places have since 
been opened. The food has crumbled and hardened 
to dušl, the chariots have fallen to pieces, but every- 
thing has remained unused where it was laid 
centuries upon centuries ago. 

As the ignorance increased, men began to deny 
that there was any other life than this one, so that 
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at the time our Lord was on earth many of the great 
scholars in Palešline itself refused to believe that 
people lived on in another world after leaving this. 
The Lord taught many things about His heavenly 
kingdom, but men were not ready to hear the full 
truth. His teaching was very soon misunderftood. 
People began to have the mo§t fanciful ideas of what 
happened after death. The bishops and priešts of 
the churches believed that those who died fell asleep, 
and were to remain asleep until some far-dištant 
future day when they would be awakened with a 
trumpet and given new bodies and live again either 
on this earth or on some newly created earth. Many 
an old tombštone in our village churchyards and 
many an old memorial tablet in our churches prove 
how wideiy this quaint belief was held. 

At length the time came for the Lord to teach 
mankind the fuli truth about the future iife. Though 
man sieeps for a day or two after the body has died, 
he then awakens and iives on in what is calied the 
spirituai worid. He sees no ionger the things of 
this earth because he no ionger has an earthiy body 
and earthiy eyes through which to see them. He is 
a man, however, jušt as much as he was before, and 
hc has a body which is suited to the spirituai worid 
in which he now Uves. 

The great intereSl that peopie in aii parts of the 
worid are beginning to feei in Emanuei Swedenborg 
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and what he wrote is due to the faft that he was 
allowed by the Lord to see into the spiritual world 
and to describe all that he saw there while he was 
yet ahve on this earth. No man has enjoyed such 
a priviiege to the same extent before. By means of 
this power Swedenborg was able to make known 
to men the truth about the spirituai worid. In a 
very reai sense he was an expiorer, and his adven- 
tures are eashy the mošt wonderfui ever experienced 
by a man during earthiy hfe. The hardy expiorers 
who have been the firšl to saii uncharted seas and to 
iand on unknown isiands of the Pacific have brought 
home taies of peopies and cušloms that awaken 
wonder in the minds of those who know oniy their 
own country. Nordenskjoid has toid the štory of 
his grim sea passage across the north of Europe and 
Asia; Burton thriiis his readers with his adventures 
in the burning deserts of Arabia; Livingštone and 
Bruce were the firšl to teU the štory of Africa’s 
darkešt forešts and swamps, wlule the eariier taies 
of Marco Poio in the Far Eašt, of Vasco da Gama 
doubUng the Cape of Good Hope, of Mageiian 
rounding the south of America, and of Captain 
Cook cruising among the Poiynesian Isiands wiii 
for iong ages hoid ‘children from piay, and oid men 
from the chimney corner.’ 

The expioration made by Emanuei Swedenborg 
was aii the more wonderfui as it was a discovery 
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not of any new traft of country on this earth but of 
a new world. The people of this new world were 
found to be not an unknown race but the men and 
women who had lived on this earth. Swedenborg 
saw the kings and emperors, the štatesmen and 
priefts, the peasants, craftsmen, soldiers, and sailors 
of the world’s pašl hištory. He came to those 
regions of that world where the ancients dwell. 
He found that the Pharaohs of Egypt, whose tombs 
lie beneath the rocky waStes of the Nile valley, are 
štill alive and that not one humblešl slave who toiled 
and sweated in their seivice has failed to find a home 
in that world. Whether we read of the great wars 
of Assyria, Greece and Rome, of the mighty civili^a- 
tions of ancient China and India, of the šlrange 
peoples who once inhabited the now desolate ruins 
of Aztec towns in South America, or of the fierce 
and hardy Norsemen who harried the shores of 
Britain and Gaul in the dišlant pašl, we need have 
no doubt that every man, woman, and child who 
played a part io. these chapters of the world’s hišlory 
is alive to-day, as completely human as ever before, 
and is to be found somewhere in the great spiritual 
world which Swedenborg was called upon to see 
and esplore and describe. 

When the sly and mischievous Sadducees tried to 
prove to the Lord that there was no future life, the 
Lord reminded them of how, many years ago, Moses 
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had šlood by the burning bush and had heatd God 
declare: 

‘I am the God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Jacob.’ 

These three men had died centuries before Moses 
was born. Moses knew where their graves were 
to be found. The Lord then added: 

‘God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.’ 

Neither of these šlatements could the Sadducees 
dispute, but if the two are put together, it is clearly 
proved that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were still alive, 
though not upon this earth nor in earthly bodies. 

How true this is became all the more clear to 
Swedenborg, as he journeyed through the regions 
of the spiritual world, visiting and speakmg with 
people who had lived on earth in pašt ages. Not 
only Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, but all who are 
written about in the šlories of the Bible hi§tor}>' are 
to-day alive in that world. Moses himself, and 
every man, woman, and child of that great hošt of 
released slaves whom he led through the desert of 
Sinai to the banks of Jordan, are there. Saul, David, 
and Solomon and the kings who succeeded them 
are there. There is not one who troubled Israel, 
whether Amalekite, Moabite, Philištine, or Edomite, 
who does not štiU live on in some home in the 
spiritual world. 

Tn the course of his explorations there was so 
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much to see and hear that it is little wonder that 
Swedenborg spent many hours each day writing 
down all that he discovered. Those he met there, 
litde children as well as men and women, were not 
another race of people, for all of them had lived at 
some time or other in the world. If Heaven is 
thought of as ‘The Land of To-morrow’ because 
it is not entered untd this iife is over, it can also be 
caUed ‘The Land of Yešlerday,’ as all who are there 
have at some time in the pa§t lived on some earth 
in fhe universe. To turn the pages of hiStory books 
is to read of kings and queens, princes and prin- 
cesses, soldiers, štatesmen, and simple peasants who 
are now dweUing in the spiritual world. 

How rmespeftedly came this power to see into 
the other world is made clear by Swedenborg in 
much that he wrote. When he asked the College 
of Mines to aUow him to go to Holland, his only 
thought was the publication of his book cailed 
The A.nwial Kingdom. The book was put fhrough 
the press, but it was not without a ftruggle that 
Swedenborg gave up his scientific work. If the 
great expiorers of the world have had to endure 
hardships and dangers as they cut their way through 
jungles and swamps and deserts, Swedenborg, too, 
suffered mo§t terribly, but in a different way. 

He had firšt to wrešlle with his own desires to be- 
come a grcat and famous scientišl. Many of his 
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early hopes, he saw, would be shattered if he 
answered the call that had come to him. As he 
turned to the new work which had been laid upon 
him, many of his former friends turned againšt bim^ 
failing to underštand what it was he was doing. 
But especially did he sufFer through the need of 
cleansing his heart and thoughts of all that was 
selfish and impure. If he was to be a servant or 
disciple of the Lord, it became clear that he 
would have to fight againšt even the smallešt desire 
which was contrary to the will of the Lord. 

The pages of his private -diaries during these 
early years of his enlightenment are fuU of the 
štories of his suflFerings. His call made him a lonely 
man. He štood at times in the new world which 
had been opened to him before the new light was 
fully clear and he felt more mtensely than ever the 
need for the Lord’s help and proteftion. Those 
who dwelt in the spiritual world were by no means 
all good, and he was exposed at times to the malice 
and cruelty of evil men there. Protedion from 
harm was given him as he overcame with courage 
and determination every leašt temptation to tbink 
or do what was evil. 

‘This I have learned,’ he wrote one day in his 
private notes, ‘that the only thing m this šlate is to 
thank God in aU humility for His Grace; to pray 
for it and to acknowledge our own unworthmess.’ 
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Day by day, month after month, the glruggle 
continued. 

‘I have for my motto,’ he writes again, ‘God’s 
will be done. I am Thine not mine. As therefore 
I have given myself from myself to the Lord, He 
may dispose of me after His own pleasure.’ 

Other men, indeed, had been allowed by the Lord 
to see into the heavens of the spiritual world. In 
each case the privilege was permitted that people 
on earth might know something of the Kingdom 
of God. 

When Jacob fell asleep on his štone at Bethel, he 
saw the angels ascending and descending on a §lair- 
way which led from earth through heaven to the 
Lord. In the Book of Isaiah, the prophet tells the 
ftory of how he saw into the spiritual world and re- 
ceived the Lord’s command to preach to the king 
and people of Jerusalem. Again and again did the 
prophets of old receive messages from God, and 
the disciple John describes in the Book of the 
Revelation how he, too, looked upon the Lord 
and saw the wonders of the heavenly kingdom. 

By the year 1745, the spiritual eyes of Sweden- 
borg were fuUy opened, and the work before him 
was dearly underštood. He ceased aU his former 
writiug. His only šludy now was the Bible, and 
he began to read it afresh in the Hebrew and Greek 
in which it was firšt written. He knew now that 
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he had to make known to men not only all about 
the spiritual world but also what the Lord was to 
teach him about the deeper wisdom of the Word. 

One of his friends, a man of Stockholm, named 
Carl Robsahm, has told us what Swedenborg him- 
self said of the events of 1745. 

I went home, and during the night the same 
Man revealed Himself to me again, but I was not 
frightened now. He then said that He was the 
Lord God, the Creator of the world, and the Re- 
deemer, and that He had chosen me to explain to 
men the spiritual sense of the Scripture, and that 
He Himself would explain to me what I should 
write on this subje(9;; that same night also were 
opened to me, so that I became thoroughly con- 
vinced of their reality, the world of spirits, heaven, 
and hell, and I recogni^ed there many acquaint- 
ances of every condition of life. From that day I 
gave up the študy of all worldly science, and 
laboured in spiritual things, according as the Lord 
had commanded me to write. Afterwards the 
Lord opened, daily very often, the eyes of my spirit, 
so that in the middle of the day I could see into the 
other world, and in a štate of perfeft wakefulness 
converse with angels and spirits.’ 




CHAPTER VII 


THE JOYS OF HEAVEN 

As soon as Swedenborg’s power to see into the 
spiritual world was fully developed, he began to 
describe in a delightful way all that he heard and 
saw. Very often he was allowed to join groups 
of people who had newly entered that world and 
to watch what happened to them. He soon dis- 
covered that every man, woman and child who 
dies on earth enters firšt a region which he calls the 
‘world of spirits.’ The adventures through which 
they pass are naturally full of interešt, and Sweden- 
borg tells innumerable Stories of what he witnessed. 

On one occasion Swedenborg was talking to a 
party of men in the world of spirits when they 
came to a road on which many people were travel- 
ling. He had often seen this road, and knew that. 
those who journeyed along it were new-comers 
from the earth. Now in mo§t cases, it takes some 
time for the new arrivals in the spiritual world to 
realke they have left the earth and that they have 
begun an entirely different life. 

Swedenborg and his companions decided they 
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would speak to some of the travellers and find out 
from them what opinions they had about heaven 
and hell. The replies proved how ignorant men 
on earth are of the meaning of the future life. 

Said one, ‘I have been taught by the clergy to 
believe that we are to live after death, and that there 
is a heaven and a hell. But I think hell is a mere 
fable invented by the clergy. Besides, what does it 
matter how I think on these subjefls? Thought is 
only a bubble.’ 

The second declared, ‘I beheve that God rules in 
heaven and the devil in hell, and they are enemies. 
But what does it matter whether I belong to one 
mašler or the other if he is but kind towards me? 
Both good and evil can give delight.’ 

‘If there were a life after death,’ said a third, ‘ why 
is it no one has come back to tell us?’ 

‘No one could come back,’ answered a fourth, 
‘because after death man is a speftre hke a breath 
of wind which could not return and speak.’ 

A fifth thought it would be better to wait untii 
the day of judgment when he beheved men would 
return to their bodies and be able to report what 
had happened to them. 

‘But how can a spirit or breath of wind return to 
a decayed body or to a skeleton that has been dried 
in the sun?’ asked the sixth. ‘How can an Egyp- 
tian mummy which has been made into medicines 
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by a doftor and perhaps swallowed by patients ever 
become alive again and declare what he had seen 
and heard?’ 

‘I deny that man lives after death/ said the 
seventh, ‘man is a mere animal.’ 

‘I think there is a heaven,’ ventured the eighth, 
‘but I refuse to believe in a hell. God has ali 
power and will therefore bring us all to heaven.’ 

The next two fully agreed that there was no hell. 
God has all power, and is all-merciful, and sent 
His Son to save everybody. 

The lašl man was a politician. He thought that 
no one knew anything about the matter. ‘But 
it is good for the clergy to preach it,’ he said, 
‘because it keeps uneducated people obedient to 
civil law.’ 

Swedenborg’s angel companions were amasied 
that Chrišlians coming from the earth should have 
such curious ideas of the life after death. Every- 
thing was then done to make the new-comers realHe 
they had left the earth and were already beginning 
Hfe in the spiritual world. They were štill men in 
the fuUešt sense. They were able to talk and think 
and reason. They could see, feel, smell, touch and 
tašte. They had every faculty and power which 
they had enjoyed on earth. 

It was not difficult to show the men they were 
now in the spiritual world, for there are some great 
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differences between that world and this. And they 
were at once agtonished and cried out, ‘ Oh! where 
are we?’ Swedenborg’s companions answered, 
‘You are no longer in the natural world, but in the 
spiritual, and we are angels.’ And at once every 
one of them, forgetting his doubts and disbeliefs, 
cried, ‘ Show us then the way to heaven 1 ’ 

They were led to heaven but were not allowed 
to remain, for with them, as with mošt people, much 
preparation is needed before a final home in heaven 
can be received. 

On another occasion, Swedenborg was allowed 
to spend some time in those parts of the world of 
spirits which are similar to our northern countries. 
Here he found the land covered with snow and the 
rivers and lakes frozen over. It was a sabbath day. 
A number of men were on their way to a church. 
Because of the cold, their heads were completely 
covered with lions’ skins fitted in such a way as to 
allow the wearer to speak through the lion’s mouth. 
Leopard skins covered their bodies and bear skins 
their feet. Many of the men traveUed in chariots 
built in the form of dragons, which were drawn by 
fašl-running, impetuous little horses. Swedenborg 
followed the people and found the church almošl 
hidden by the snow. Men were there busily clear- 
ing the paths leading to the church doors. Inside, 
the building was a blaze of light from candles and 
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lamps. The altar was of hewn štone. Behind it 
hung a tablet with the inscription: 

THE DrVTNE TRINITY CONSISTS OF FATHER, 

SON, AND HOLY SPIRIT, WHO ARE IN ESSENCE 
ONE GOD BUT IN FERSON THREE. 

Now Swedenborg knew this inscription to be 
false, for in heaven God is known to be only one 
person, the Lord Jesus Chrišl. Three divine per- 
sons could only mean three gods, yet the Word 
teaches there is but one God. So he sat down to 
lišlen to what the preacher had to say. 

The preacher spent ali his time trying to prove 
that neither man nor angel was intended to under- 
§tand the truths taught by the Lord in His Word. 
‘I can positively insišl,’ he said, ‘that a man of him- 
self has no more power to think reasonably or talk 
sensibly on such subjeds than a parrot, a jackdaw, 
or a raven, and that in spiritual things, therefore, 
a man is a mere ass. Theology is a bottomless 
abyss, and we shall be drowned and perish Uke 
shipwrecked matiners if we attempt to underštand.’ 

Gathering round the mkiišter when the service 
was over, the people thanked him for his teaching; 
‘We are ever bound to thank you for your mošt ex- 
cellent discourse,’ they said, ‘so full of grandešt 
wisdom.’ 

Swedenborg approached some of them and asked. 
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‘Did you at all under§land what the priešl was 
preaching about?’ 

‘We took it all in with open ears,’ they said, ‘but 
is not the underšlanding quite štupid about such 
things?’ 

The priešl heard this, and cried out, ‘Because 
you have heard and have not underštood, ye are 
blessed.’ 

‘If you speak of these things and do not under- 
stand them,’ said Swedenborg, ‘is it not like having 
a locked casket and not knowing whether it con- 
tains precious štones or serpent’s eggs?’ 

The priešt made no reply. 

Swedenborg was soon to learn that the life of 
those who have newly come into the spiritual world 
is at fir§t very similar to the life they led on earth. 
There is no sudden gift of great wisdom. The same 
false beliefs are held in the world of spirits as are 
held on earth, and the same evii adtions are done. 
He was, therefore, able to watch and describe how 
the truth is taught to the new-comers. 

He tells a long štory of how, on one occasion, a 
great number of men and women were taught the 
true meaning of heavenly joy and happiness. 

They were assembled together and were asked 
what ideas they had about heavenly life. Some of 
them at once said that heaven mušt be the conštant 
enjoyment of feštivities such as take place at a 
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marriage. A second group considered that heavenly 
joy consifted of association with angels and pleasant 
conversation. Others thought it meant a perpetual 
feagting with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. They 
supposed there would be great tabies loaded with 
rich and deiicate food and good wine which couid 
be enjoyed to the sound of sweet music and foiiowed 
by sports and dances. 

Others again imagined that heaveniy iife mu§l be 
to roam through beautifui gardens where perpetuai 
spring reigned and where the moSt ioveiy flowers 
and fruits couid be enjoyed. 

‘We hope,’ they said, ‘to be brought back to the 
eariy ftate in which Adam and his wife were created, 
and to return again to their paradise which has been 
transported from earth to heaven.’ 

A fifth group remembered aii that is said in the 
Word of the magnificence of the Hoiy City, the New 
Jerusaiem. They hoped to iive in royai spiendour, 
dweiiing in paiaces buiit of precious gtones, whose 
waiis wouid be of goid and whose gates were mas- 
sive pearis. 

Lašliy, there were those who yearned for a never- 
ending feštivai of praise to the Lord. They picTured 
to themseives a iong succession of church services, 
taking pkce in some magnificent cathedrai, with the 
singing of maješlic anthems, direfted by gorgeousiy 
appareiied priešls, the air heavy with fragrant in- 
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cense and the whole pageantry proceeding in a 
blaze of richly coloured light. 

These people were then told that they would be 
allowed to enjoy what they desired. 

‘Every one who has longed for heaven/ it was 
said, ‘is introduced after death into the joys he has 
imagined, and when he has discovered they are but 
delusions of his fancy he is taught the truth.’ 

‘FoUow me,’ they were then told by an angel, 
‘and I will introduce you into your joys, and thus 
into heaven.’ 

What happened can easily be imagined. Each 
group was ied into the very joys they had desired, 
and for a time all were transported with delight. 
Never had such banquets been served before. 
Never were gardens more beautifuUy laid out; 
never were such magnificent palaces imagined. 

After a few days, however, there arose a sense of 
boredom. So satisfied and glutted with pleasure 
were the guešls that they began to wander away to 
seek for rešl and change. Those who had so sadly 
misunder§tood the Lord’s promise that the blessed 
would sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in 
the kingdom of heaven, were very soon tired. 
Having feašled for one day with Abraham, the next 
with Isaac, and the third with Jacob, they learnt 
with surprise and dismay that they were expefl;ed 
also at Peter’s table, and that the tables of James 
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and John and Paul awaited them. The only 
changes possible were the dishes they tašted and 
the seats they occupied. 

Within a few days their cry was, ‘Our joys are 
over; food has become insipid to us, we have lošl 
all relish for it. Our šlomachs loathe it and we 
cannot bear to touch it. We have already spent 
some days and nights in that lusury, and now 
earnešlly beg that we may depart.’ 

Swedenborg saw those who were led into what 
they supposed was the garden in which Adam and 
Eve had hved. The paradise was magnificent with 
groves of roses and olive, orange and citron trees. 
On grassy plots sat young men and girls adorning 
each other with wreaths of flowers. Many were 
pressing the juice of grapes and cherries and 
mulberries into cups and drinking with delight. 
Through the glades the sun glištened on splashing 
fountains, and bubbling šlreams lapped flower- 
šlrewn banks. 

It was all to no purpose. The very paradise be- 
came in time a horror. The winding paths, revealing 
at every turn fresh loveliness, seemed to those who 
fled through them like the passages of a prison 
where unendiag splendour was employed to torture 
the mind and senses. 

‘We have now sat in this place a day and a half,’ 
they said, ‘and being in despair of ever finding our 
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way out, we have settled here on this bank of roses. 
We no longer look at the beauty around us, for our 
eyes are wearied with seeing and our tongues with 
tašting. This is the cause of the sadness, the 
sorrow and the weeping you behold.’ 

Those whose joy was thought to be in an unending 
service of worship fared no better. On the second 
day spent in a magnificent church, Swedenborg 
found mošl of them asleep and the remainder 
yawning. Many were štaring with a wild and 
vacant expression. ‘End your discourse, for our 
ears are štupified,’ cried some, turning their backs 
to the preacher. ‘We can no longer make out a 
word you say, and are beginning to be disgušled 
with the sound of your voice.’ 

When at length the impatient congregation 
rushed the doors and sought freedom, the priešls 
followed in hašte. 

‘Stay and celebrate the solemn feštival and 
glorify God,’ they cried, ‘and you shall know the 
meaning of eternal happiness.’ 

‘Leave us, leave us,’ came the passionate reply. 
‘If we continue here we shall faint away.’ 

When this štory of what Swedenborg saw and 
heard is examined, it will be seen that it is not 
fanciful but full of truth. New-comers to the world 
of spirits are allowed to choose in freedom the life 
they would like to lead. And so each man begins to 
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make what he supposes to be his heaven. In course 
of time he learns, perhaps, that what he imagined 
was delightful, does not remain so, but becomes 
wearisome. In that case it is clear he cannot be 
enjoying true heavenly happiness, for those in 
heaven find joy that has no ending. 

But this knowledge comes only by experience 
and Swedenborg’s šlory is typical of how men are 
led to underšland the true meaning of heavenly joy. 
The people whom he had been watching andwho 
had been so disappointed with their supposed joys 
of heaven were then gathered together and aUowed 
to visit one of the palaces of the real heaven. They 
were admitted firšl into a garden of even greater 
splendour than they had seen before. Having 
passed through it and seen some of its beauty they 
were invited to a banquet magnificently served. On 
the centre of a lavishly decorated table was a lofty, 
richly-carved golden fountain, from which wine 
bubbled forth, fiUing cups wrought of transparent 
gems. The dishes were of silver, fashioned with a 
beauty undreamt of on the earth. 

It was the home of a heavenly prince. He was 
present, dressed in a long purple robe adorned with 
sUver štars wrought in needlework. Beneath the 
robe was a tunic of glowing hyacinth. He wore a 
badge, the mark of his society in heaven, represent- 
ing an eagle sitthig on her young at the top of a 
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tree. The whole was worked in gold and diamonds. 
He was accompanied by counsellors and nobles, 
and was waited upon by many attendants. 

During the banquet, the prince talked to his new 
guesTs on the subjeft of heavenly joy. 

‘The delights of the bodily senses/ he explained, 
‘are nothing if there is not joy in the soul. Eternal 
happiness springs from both soul and body, but not 
from the body alone. Three things come to us 
from the Lord—love, wisdom and use. Heavenly 
joy is felt by man when there is pure love in his 
heart, true wisdom in his underftanding and useful 
service in the aftions of his life. Indeed, when the 
desire to be useful prompts a man to spend his days 
in service for the common good, his power to enjoy 
external delights is conšlantly renewed, but without 
such love and service that power soon wanes and 
the delights vanish.’ 

The fea^t having ended, the gue§ls were taken to 
a neighbouring house where the night was spent. 
In the morning they were supplied with beautiful 
garments and invited to attend a wedding. 

On entering the house where the ceremony was 
to take place, they were led into a room adomed 
with gold and silver lamps. When all was ready, 
a door opened and six maidens entered, foUowed by 
the bride and bridegroom walking hand in hand. 
The two sat down before a table, the bride at the 
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right side of the groom. The man wore a robe of 
bright purple and a tunic of white shining linen with 
the same symbol of the heavenly society as the 
prince himself carried. A scarlet mantle worn by 
the bride covered a gown embroidered with needle- 
work reaching from her neck to her feet and bound 
with a golden girdle. On her head was a crown 
of gold set with rubies. 

The bridegroom placed a golden ring on the 
bride’s finger, faStened bracelets on her wrišls and 
put a necklace of pearls around her neck. As she 
received them, he kissed her and called her his wife. 
Bread was taken from the table, wine was poured 
into cups, and all present ate and drank. The hus- 
band and his wife then arose, and the six maidens 
attended them with silver lamps, now lighted, to 
the threshold of the bridal-chamber. 

The guešls asked many quegtions about what they 
had seen. Each little detail of the ceremony, the 
dress of bride and bridegroom, the gold and silver 
lamps, the six attending maidens, the bread and 
wine, all had meaning which was explained to them. 

The next day was the Sabbath, and all were sum- 
moned to worship. The guešls were brought to a 
temple, the seats of which were arranged in a semi- 
circle. The pulpit was placed near the centre so 
that the preacher could be easily seen by all present. 
The sermon was full of heavenly wisdom deaUng 
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with the way in which heaven and earth are united 
together by means of the Word. While man on 
earth can read and underšland the natural sense of 
the Sacred Scripture, those in heaven perceive a 
sense altogether more spiritual which is contained 
within it, as a parable contains an inner meaning. 
So does the Lord teach heaven and earth by means 
of His Word. 

When this sabbath day in heaven came to a close, 
the guešts were led back to their former places in the 
world of spirits. They had learned something of 
the meaning of true heavenly joy and their hearts 
had been moved with delight at all they had wit- 
nessed. 





CHAPTER VIII 


HOW HEAVEN IS MADE 

In telling his gtories of the world of spirits which 
all men and women firSl enter when their life is over, 
Swedenborg found it necessary to explain something 
that may appear šlrange about that world. He 
noticed that when people of upright charafter were 
present, the landscape appeared beautiful, and that 
tame, gentle and useful animals and birds were to 
be seen. Evil people, however, seemed to publish 
their evil, for although they sought by various means 
to hide it, sooner or later savage bea§ts appeared, 
darkness descended, and the air itself became diffi- 
cult to breathe. 

By various means he found that, in aU parts of the 
spiritual world, there is a correspondence between 
the thoughts and desires of a man’s mind and the 
kind of place in which he lives. The splendour of 
the palace belonging to the prince whom he saw in 
heaven corresponded to the great good the prince 
was doing for those he governed, and to the wisdom 
and love of his mind and heart. At times Sweden- 

borg saw meadow lands bathed in soft, bright sun- 
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shine, with flocks of sheep and lambs feeding, and 
songbirds of bright plumage hovering in the trees. 
He knew at once that there were people near at hand 
whose mental life corresponded to this lovely land- 
scape. 

On earth, this is not possible. A man here may 
ftand in a mošl beautiful garden and yet feel malice 
and hatred in his heart. In the spiritual world, 
what is outside a man corresponds exa£tly to what 
is within him. When this truth is underšlood, the 
štories of all that Swedenborg saw in the other life 
become much more interešling. It helps to show 
that the indescribable loveliness and grandeur of 
heaven belong firšl of all to the thoughts and de- 
sires of the angels and are from no other source. 

This was shown to Swedenborg very vividly on 
one occasion. He was told to look around him as 
he šlood in a large green meadow. He saw birds 
of beautiful colour flying and hopping about, flocks 
of sheep and lambs, herds of cows with their calves, 
and among the trees a little dišlance away, were 
camels and mules and štags. Swedenborg was 
then asked to look towards the south where other 
people were dweHing. There he noticed crops of 
wheat and oats and barley interspersed with 
fiower beds and flanked with groves of fine cheštnut, 
lime and palm trees. 

When he turned to look in a third direaion, 

H 
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towards the eašl, he saw gardens of orange trees, 
citrons, olives, vines, figs and pomegranates. 

‘All the objefls you have seen,’ he was told, 
‘correspond to the charafter of those who dwell in 
those regions. It is so in every case. Even the 
houses, the furniture, the food and the garments 
belonging to those in the spiritual world correspond 
exa(fi;ly to the charafler and life of the people. We 
are able to discover from all these things, therefore, 
the nature and quality of each person as to his heart 
and mind.’ 

That is why, Swedenborg learned, everything is 
so ugly and repulsive wherever the evil dweU in the 
spiritual world. Men and women who are selfish 
and envious in charader, cruel and filthy in their 
desires, find no pleasure in living with the gentle 
and unselfish. They seek, inšlead, the companion- 
ship of those Uke themselves. The landscape 
around them puts on an appearance similar to their 
nature. Plants and animals, dweUing-places, and 
the very air that is breathed, become dreadful. 
Desolate waftes, in which no bright flowers can be 
found, are their habitation. Among the barren 
rocks lurk venomous serpents. Where the dry 
wa§tes soften a Uttle into fen and swamp, sUmy 
plants bring forth their poisonous berries, and evU- 
looking crocodUes and croaking frogs bask and 
flounder in the oo2e. 
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These hideous and gloomy wašles are not the 
work of God. ‘God saw all that He had made, 
and behold, it was very good.’ All that is unlovely 
in the spiritual world is the creation of man’s evil. 
The hells, where the evil dwell, have been made by 
the evil, for wherever they appear, the sunshine of 
heaven fails to penetrate, the flowers andtrees wither 
and the singing birds take wing and fly away. 

Swedenborg learned in many interešting but 
quite simple ways how those who enter the spiri- 
tual world choose their homes in either heaven or 
heli. By observing what happened to new-comers, 
he was able to make known to men on earth some 
very important truths. So soon as men find they 
have left the world for ever and are štill living, they 
begin to think of heaven. 

Some at once say, ‘ Well, I have lived a fairly good 
life. I have certainly never done any one an 
intentional evii.’ 

‘I have been to church quite regularly,’ say 
others. ‘I have heard mass and have poured forth 
abundant prayers on my knees.’ 

‘I have given to the poor,’ is sometimes the plea. 
‘I have helped aU who were in need and have often 
read the Bible.’ 

The angels lišlen to these remarks but point out 
how aU, these things may be only so many cuštoms 
or habits. 
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‘From your infancy,’ they tell the new-comers, 
‘you have been told to speak the truth and to harm 
no one. As children, you were taken to church 
and taught to kneel and pray. We hope you may 
come and dwell with us. But sometimes it happens 
that those who have behaved well on earth and have 
attended church regularly have proved to be 
“double-men,” appearing as gentle sheep but con- 
cealing a woif-like chara£ier within. Such men are 
like golden vials containing poison. 

‘There are a number of commandments which be- 
gin with the words, “Thou shalt not.” It may be 
you have obeyed these so far as your aftions are 
concerned. But has there grown up in your hearts 
any desire to disobey them ? Is your honešty merely 
the fear of prison? Here, in the spiritual world, 
the hidden desires and dehghts of a man’s life are 
soon made known. So many men ask the way to 
heaven who find no joy on coming there, and soon 
return. Wait here for a while; the nature of your 
real deUghts whl soon appear.’ 

The air of heaven can scarcely be breathed by any 
one who delights in evil. Swedenborg often saw 
the evh attempt to enter the countryside of heaven. 
On one occasion he watched a man šlanding by two 
oUve trees. For a time the fragrance of the fields 
and woods seemed to have no effeft on him, but in 
a few moments some angels approached. The per- 
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fume of heaven became ftronger. It was fresher 
and more fragrant than the loveliešt garden of 
earth on a spring morning. At once the man was 
racked with pain and fell writhing to the ground. 
He lay for a time in a faint and only made his escape 
•with difficulty. 

Swedenborg tells of how a certain man came into 
the spiritual world who had pondered much while 
on earth about heaven and hell. The thought of 
heaven always made him glad, while that of heU 
made him grieve. Soon after he had awakened in 
the other world, he began again to think on these 
subjefls, and knowing that he could now find out 
what heaven and hell were like, he asked to see them. 

‘You are now in what is called the world of 
spirits,’ he was told, ‘and this is midway between 
heaven and hell. But it is not easy to tell you in 
a few words what they are like.’ 

When the man prayed earneštly that he might be 
allowed to see these places, an angel came to him. 

‘You have prayed to be inšlrudted about heaven 
and hell,’ he said. ‘Inquire and learn what delight 
is, and you wiil know.’ 

Having said these §trange words, the angel went 
away. 

‘What can this mean?’ asked the man. ‘Inquire 
and learn what delight is, and you will know! ’ 

He was much puz2led and began to wander about. 
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asking all whom he met, ‘I pray you be so kind as to 
tell me what delight is/ 

This amused many whom he met. ‘What a 
štrange quesTiion!’ they said. ‘Who does not know 
what delight is? Is it not joy and gladnessP’ 

‘Delight,’ said others, ‘is the mind’s laughter. 
When the mind laughs, the face is merry, the talk 
is amusing, the aftions are playful, and the whole 
man is in enjoyment.’ 

Others again felt that, delight had to do with 
eating and drinking. 

‘It is the gratification of feašling,’ they said. ‘It 
comes with the eating of dainties; with the drinking 
of good wines until one is drunk, and with merry 
conversation.’ 

The man began to feel indignant. 

‘These are the answers of clowns,’ he said, ‘not 
of sensible men. These delights cannot make 
heaven or hell. Would that I could find someone 
with a httle more wisdom 1 ’ 

At length, there came to him a wise and good man. 

‘I see you have a desire to know what it is that 
makes heaven and hell,’ he said. ‘It is dehght 
which makes both these. Come with me and you 
shall be shown how this is.’ 

So together they went to the top of a lull. Here 
they met a number of men, and the new-comer 
addressed them. 
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‘I am mquiring/ said he, ‘about heaven and hell. 
From my earliešl childhood these subjeas have 
interešled me. Coming lately into this world I 
sought to learn something about them and have 
been told that by finding out what delight is I 
should discover the nature of heaven and hell. Tell 
me, I entreat you, what is meant by delight.’ 

^b)obght is everything to those in heaven, he 
was told, ‘and it is everything to those in hell. 
Those in heaven delight in what is good and true; 
those in hell in what is evil and false. Delight pro- 
ceeds from what men love. And so it is that the 
delights of heaven are the opposite of those of hell. 
In the one, there is delight in doing good, in the 
other a delight in doing evil. But make more 
inquiries and you will soon underšland. 

The m^n took his leave, and was direded to 
others who could help. Again he explained the 
purpose of his coming and asked them to teach him 
the meaning of delight. 

‘It is true,’ came the reply, ‘that if one knows 
what delight is, he underšlands what heaven and 
hell are. What a man loves, he delights in. And 
his love is his whole Itfe. The life of a good man 
finds delight in what is good; that of an evil man 
delights in what is evil. Whether a man is good 
or evil, he finds delight, pleasure and satisfaftion 
in doing the things he loves.’ 
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The new-comer was then taken by his friends to 
meet three evil men and hear from them of their 
delights. 

‘Every man, whether good or evil,’ said the evil 
ones, ‘enjoys his own particular delight. The good 
have their delights and the evil have theirs.’ 

‘What are your dehghts?’ they were asked. 

‘They are to defraud and to revenge,’ they 
answered. 

‘But what is the nature of these deiights?’ 

‘Some think they are like putrid odours.’ 

‘But yet you find them delightful?’ said the 
friends of the new-comer. 

‘Yes,’ said the evil ones. ‘They are mošt 
delightfuL’ 

‘Then you mušl be like unclean beašls.’ 

‘That may be so,’ they said, ‘but we find them 
pleasant.’ 

‘Have you more to say about delights?’ 

‘Yes, there is this,’ they answered. ‘Every one 
in the spiritual world is allowed to enjoy his own 
delights. Whenever ours are a source of harm to 
other people, we are confined and made to suffer 
great hardships. When we are not allowed to en- 
joy our delights, the re§traint is what is called ‘the 
torment of hell.”’ 

‘You are like wild beašts,’ came the reply. 

The fire of hatred burned for a moment in the 
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eyes of the three men, but they could do no harm 

and were sent away. 

The new-comer was soon sought by those from 
heaven who had spoken to him before. They 
found he now underštood how it is that man’s 
delights make heaven and helL Commending him 
for his lifelong interešt in these things, they pre- 
sented him with a gift and returned to their homes. 

The life men lead when they firšt enter the 
spiritual world is much the same as their life on 
earth has been. The change brings no fear with 
it. They find themselves at once among friends, 
many of whom they have known before. They 
enjoy great freedom to move about to discover the 
wonders of the new world. 

Nothing can be more delightful than the experi- 
ences of those whose life on earth has fitted them 
for heaven. By obedience to the Lord s com- 
mandments, they have come to love the same things 
as are loved in heaven. And so it is, Swedenborg 
discovered, that after a short štay in the world of 
spirits, they feel a deep longing to journey into 
heaven and to find a home there. 

As this desire grows ftronger within them, the 
power to see the way to heaven is granted to them. 
Swedenborg learned by much experience that it is 
the Lord’s will that all should enter heaven. But 
in order that a man’s eyes may see the way thither. 
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there mušl be in his heart the desire to find it. And 
if a man is to find a home and dwell there for ever, 
he mušl needs love the life that is led by the angels. 

As Swedenborg so often saw new-comers arrive 
in the spiritual world and heard them rejoice to 
find they were šlill alive and were in a new world 
of wonder and beauty, so, too, he saw in the 
various roads that lead to heaven, the many pil- 
grims who were ready to enter and were on their 
way thither. It may seem gtrange that all who 
come into heaven know at once when they have 
found their home. Yet this was made clear to 
Swedenborg on very many occasions. The new- 
comer into heaven feels at once a peaceful and 
happy contentment as soon as his home is seen. 
He finds neighbours whose company he enjoys, a 
dwelling-place fulfilling his highešl hopes, work to 
do which not only delights him but makes him of 
service to others, and above all, such a joyful spirit 
of welcome among those already there that the very 
air and warmth and sunshine of the place prove that 
his heart and mind are indeed at home. 

Perhaps the mošt wonderful and delightful teach- 
iag Swedenborg tells of the spiritual world is that 
love alone conjoins. At firSl, it may not seem to 
mean much, but it is the source of all the joys of 
heaven. If two people love each other, that love 
cannot fail to bring them together in the other life. 
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This is why the spiritual world is the scene of 
so many happy reunions. To awaken there after 
death is to come among those we love. 

If the love between friends is deep and enduring, 
they are near to each other in the spiritual world. 
If the union between husband and wife is from a 
true marriage love, they dwell together in the other 
life. Long and lonely as the years on earth may 
seem to those who have lošt their friends, the teach- 
ing of Swedenborg that Tove conjoins’ is a law of 
the spiritual world and it cannot be broken. A 
day comes when those who were left behind on 
earth awake to the sunshine of the other world and 
in that light they see their friends. 




CHAPTER IX 

JOURNEYS IN HEAVEN 

The many journeys undertaken by Swedenborg in 
the spiritual world made him ■vvell acquainted with 
all its wonders. He found it was divided into three 
parts. There is a region which all new-comers 
enter as soon as their life on earth is over. Here 
they remain, some for a few days, others for a num- 
ber of years. To this firSt region he gives the name 
^The World of Spirits/ 

No one, however, remains there for ever. Sooner 
or later every one passes on into one of the heavens 
or one of the hells. Heaven is the home of those 
who have faithfuUy done what they have believed 
to be good and true and jušt. In the hells dwell 
those who love evil rather than good. 

In his long and delightful descriptions of heaven, 
Swedenborg makes it clear that the men and women 
who dwell there are happy, healthy human beings. 
He calls them ‘angels.’ This name does not mean 
that they are no longer human beings or have 
changed into something else since they left the earth. 
The word is used for all men and women who have 
entered the spiritual world and reached their eternal 
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home in heaven. By the time they enter heaven 
they are much šlronger, wiser and more beautiful 
than they were before. This is important, because 
many people have supposed that man loses his 
human nature after death and becomes something 
quite different. 

The countryside of heaven is lit up, Swedenborg 
found, by a great sun which is much brighter and 
warmer than the sun which rises each morning upon 
the earth. The sun of the spiritual world neither 
rises nor sets, but remains ever in fhe Eašl of 
heaven, and the brilliance of its light makes the 
colours of flowers and trees and fields all the more 
beautiful. In the warmth of this sun that is never 
lošl to sight, the angels see a symbol of the Lord’s 
love which never leaves them. It is the source of 
all the varied life in the meadows and woods and 
gardens and rivers of heaven. Though it does 
not rise or set, it seems to the angels to shine less 
brightly at times, until they come into what is al- 
mošl a twilight; but before long the golden rays 
bur§t out again in their fuU power and cašl over the 
land a noontide splendour. 

Beneath this sun Swedenborg walked and talked 
with those who dweU in heaven. He entered their 
homes and found them much mote beautiful than 
those on earth. 

Many of them he caUs palaces, and describes them 
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as appearing to be built of pure, gleaming gold and 
precious šlones. Tliey are set in gardens so lovely 
that he could not find words to describe them. He 
saw trees and flowers and fruit more lovely and 
in greater abundance than are found on earth. 

Wherever he travelled in the wide va§t regions of 
heaven, Swedenborg was given a welcome. He 
sat with the angels in their gardens and homes, and 
learned all he could of their ways of living. He 
noticed that there was no need either for him or for 
those coming for the firšl time into heaven to learn 
the knguage of the angels. So soon as the young- 
ešt, latešt arrival wished to espress his thoughts, 
the words came quite naturally and all those who 
heard the speaker underštood. This is very differ- 
ent from the speech of men on earth, where in a 
single continent many languages are spoken and 
where the learning of a new language is so tiresome 
a task. Even among animals on earth there is cer- 
tainly a kind of language that is at once underšlood. 
However difficult it may be for human beings to 
discover the meaning of the cries that come from 
the wild beašts and birds of the forešts and jungles, 
these cries are full of meaning. They expres s fear and 
warning, pain and delight, friendship and enmity. 

The speech of angels is similarly an exadl expres- 
sion of the heart’s feelings and the mind’s thought. 
And because these feelings and thoughts are always 
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those of love and gentleness and truth, thelanguage 
spoken is like music delightful to hear. When 
many are together, the sound of the conversation 
is like a mufHed singing of choirs. Swedenborg 
had heard on earth nothing to compare with the 
praise of the angels when they met together to 
worship the Lord. 

There are churches in heaven where the Word is 
read and explained. The angels love to hear these 
teachings because their greateSl desire is to know 
how their life and conduff can be made to please 
the Lord. They realize, however, that to sing 
hymns and to offer up prayers in church is not the 
only way of worshipping. The truešt praise is to 
obey the commandments and to deal jušlly and sin- 
cerely with all men. Swedenborg often entered 
these churches. He found the pulpit placed in the 
eašl, as is so often the case on earth. The great 
sun of heaven is in the eašl and as the preacher 
speaks from the east the people are reminded of how 
all truth comes from the Lord Who is the source of 
all wisdom and love. The people sat round in a 
semicircle, so that all could see the preacher. 

Swedenborg tells of how, one day, an angel came 
to him who said he had been commanded to lead 
him to one of the earliešl heavens to be inhabited 
by men from the earth. This is known as the 
heaven of the Golden Age. Swedenborg consented 
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■w^ith deiight to accompany him. He knew that 
the early people on earth had not been the cruel 
and ignorant savages as some supposed, but had 
lived in tents in a simple way and in peace with 
their companions, and he had long desired to see 
them in their heaven. 

It was a Avonderful journey. It seemed to 
Swedenborg as if he were traveUing back through 
time to the early days of mankind on earth. In this 
heaven were men and women who had lived long 
before the rise of the great Egyptian and Assyrian 
empires, before Abraham had been called from his 
home and people near the Persian Gulf, or ever men 
had begun to put their trušt in armies and to grasp 
wealth by the power of the sword. Some of these 
early men had been shepherds and herdsmen; 
others had tilled the ground in the fields along the 
banks of the Euphrates and Nile. 

Much has been discovered of the hištory of m^n 
on earth, but Httie is known of the very fir§t people. 
The few traces they have left of their homes are not 
enough to reveal the thoughts that were in their 
minds, the ideas they had of God or of what they 
supposed this life was for. The visit which Sweden- 
borg made to the heaven in which they arè now 
living helped him to underšland what kind of people 
they were. He describes this long journey through 
the spiritual world in simple language and makes 
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no remark about its -wonderful nature. Yet this 
and his other travels through the spiritual world 
were easUy the mo§t remarkable ever undertaken 
by a man. He does not even trouble to tell when 
it happened. He merely tells of how the desire 
arose in his mind to see these early heavens, and 
that he prayed to the Lord to be allowed to go there. 

He was warned by his angel guide of the arduous 
nature of the journey. Their way lay towards the 
eašt. In the dim dišlance high mountains were 
seen, whose tops were lošt in clouds. The two men 
had firšt to walk through a great wilderness until 
at length they came to va§t forešts whose foliage 
overhead was so dense that the path was hidden 
in darkness. Here and there as they groped their 
way through the gloom they saw magnificent olive 
trees whose trunks and branches supported vmes 
heavy with great clušters of dark-blue grapes. The 
ohve trees served to indicate the right way. The 
forešt covered the lower slopes of the mountams 
and the winding path led higher unth mošl of the 
trees were majeStic cedars in whose top - mošt 
branches were many eagles. 

Seeing the cedars, the angel companion said, ‘We 
are now on the mountain not far from the summit.’ 

At length the lašt of the trees was passed, and . 
the travellers came again into the warm, radiant 
sunshine and saw before them a va§t meadowland 
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on which flocks of lambs were feeding. The gentie- 
ness of the animals and the peaceful loveliness of 
the fields were enough to prove to Swedenborg 
that he was now among some of the wisešt and 
mošt innocent of the angels of heaven. 

Walking through this quiet, sun-bathed country- 
side, the two men came to the homes of early man. 
Thousands of tents were scattered over the plain. 
The angel said to Swedenborg, ‘While these mošt 
ancient people were living on earth they dwelt in 
tents, and they have tents, therefore, to dwell in 
now. But let us bend our way towards the south 
where the wiser ones are, and we will talk with 
some of them.’ 

As they approached the south, Swedenborg saw 
what appeared to be three boys and three girls sit- 
ting at the door of a tent. Coming nearer, however, 
he found they were fuliy grown men and women. 
His companion spoke to him of how innocence of 
life gives this appearance of childhood to those in 
heaven. 

Seeing the visitors approach, the three men rose 
up and ran towards them. 

‘Whence are you?’ they asked. ‘How came you 
here? You do not appear to belong to this 
mountain.’ 

Swedenborg’s friend explained the šlrange nature 
of the visit and spoke of the long journey they had 
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made. At once one of the men invited the travel- 
lers into a tent. He was dressed in a purple robe 
and a vešt of white wool. His wife wore a crimson 
gown with a tunic of fine linen embroidered with 
needlework. 

For a time they talked together in the tent. Their 
hoft spoke of the country in which he was dwelling, 
of the way the people lived, of their worship and 
of their married life. As he spoke, Swedenborg 
looked around at the fabric of the tent and saw it 
gleaming and sparkling as if overlaid with pure 
gold. For thousands of years these men had dwelt 
in this heaven, Hving in love to the Lord and in 
happy service to each other. There was not a sign 
of age upon their faces. Every one was in the 
firšt bright radiance of youth, wiser than the moSl 
learned men in the world, yet of a gentleness which 
can be seen on earth only in little children. 

Together the new friends went out to visit one 
of the churches of that heaven. Like the dwelling- 
places, it was a tent, though much larger, and 
Swedenborg saw that it was conštrufled like the 
tabernacle which Moses made in the wilderness of 
Sinai. He was allowed to walk through its court. 
From the sanfluary a bright light shone forth. 

‘What is there within that sanftuary,’ he asked, 
‘which sends forth so great a light?’ 

‘ A tablet is kept there,’ replied the angel, on 
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wMch is inscribed—“The Covenant between Jeho- 
vah and the heavens.”’ 

As the two visitors prepared to begin their long 
journey back, the man ran to his tent and returned 
with a pomegranate full of golden seeds wMch he 
gave to Swedenborg. After a salutation of peace, 
the travellers went away and returned home. 

The next journey wMch Swedenborg made with 
his companion-guide was not so difficult and long. 
Their path lay more towards the south and the 
country through wMch they passed was not so 
mountainous. They walked together over hills, 
across a deep and wooded valley, and thence on to 
a gently rising countryside beyond. 

As they journeyed, the angel explained all that 
they saw. In the valley were many figures of men, 
beašls, birds and fishes carved out of gtone. These 
were not idols, for the people of heaven know and 
worsMp only the Lord. But they know also that 
everytMng created is a symbol of some quality or 
power belonging to God, and the figures were 
emblems of these Divine qualities. In ancient 
times all tMs was known by men on earth and that 
is why so many temples in the Eašt are adorned 
with simdlar figures. 

Coming at length to a city, the two men entered 
its glreets and passed through its pubiic squares. 
The houses were palaces of great beauty, built 
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krgely of marble and having šleps of alabaSler 
supporting pillars of solid jasper. Inštead of 
shining on the curtains of simple tents, the sun here 
flashed upon the rich colours of ruby and on^o!:, of 
topaz and emerald. The churches, too, were of 
precious šlones, gleaming with sapphire and lapis 
kzuli. 

Once again the šlrange travellers were invited to 
enter one of the homes, and there they talked with 
an angel of heaven. He and the other people of 
the city had lived ages ago in one of the countries 
of Asia. Their life on earth was spent long before 
the early wisdom of men was forgotten and lošl. 
They had known that there was but one God, the 
Lord, and the great delight of their life had been 
to learn about Him from His Word. In those days 
they did not have the Bible we have, for it was not 
then written. Their Bible, an earher one, taught 
them about God and heaven, and by obeying the 
teachings it contained they had come long ago to 
this heaven in the spiritual world. 

The magnificence of the home into which 
Swedenborg had entered, its splendid apartments 
and the wealth and beauty of the city were signs 
of the great wisdom of all who dwelt there. The 
visitor from the earth could scarcely cease asking 
queftions about all that he saw, and his new friend 
was delighted to show him the wonders of his 
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home, and to explain the meaning of its adorn- 
ments. When the conversation turned to the sub- 
jefl of marriage in heaven, Swedenborg noticed 
how the sunlight shining into the room formed a 
sheen of crimson, purple, and white on the wall. 
The colours slowly changed until the group of 
friends seemed to be talking together in the midšl 
of a living rainbow. The deep crimson moved 
gently into the purple and began to flood the white 
and turn it to a dark blue, and then it ebbed back 
through the purple until it flashed again into a crim- 
son so vivid that it seemed to be a living flame. 

‘Tell me what this is,’ said Swedenborg. 

And his new friend told him that the sunlight 
changed because their thoughts had been on the 
subjea of marriage. Jušt as the crimson had passed 
slowly through the rainbow to the white, and had 
returned again to shine in greater splendour, so 
the love of a wife in heaven grows ever deeper as 
it mingles with the wisdom of her husband. Her 
love enriches his wisdom; his wisdom perfefts her 
love. And from this ever-growing union arise all 
the joys of their life in heaven. 

When the long day came to a close and it was time 
to return, Swedenborg and his companion wished 
their friends farewell. As they left the house, their 
hošt gave them a gift from those who had hved on 
earth in the Silver Age. 
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Day after day, for many years, Swedenborg was 
allowed to see into the heavens, to talk with the 
angels there and to write down all that wonld help 
men on earth to underšland the spiritual world. 
The more he moved among the people there and saw 
the loveliness of their charafter and life, the more 
clearly did he realize that heaven can be reached 
only as a man štrives while on earth to do ju§lly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with his God. 

If a man knows and believes the truth which God 
has taught, it should help him to hve a good life. 
But it is not enough merely to know and believe. 
This was made very clear to Swedenborg by an 
angel who told him of conversations he had had 
with two miništers in the spiritual world. 

The firšt of them thought it was enough to believe. 

‘Friend,’ said the angel, ‘who are you?’ 

‘I am a ChrMan,’ answered the minišler. 

‘What is your teaching and religion?’ 

‘It is faith,’ said the man. 

‘And what is your faith?’ 

‘That God sent His Son to save us.’ 

‘What else do you know of salvation?’ 

‘It comes through faith.’ 

‘And how are you fitted for heavenly life?’ asked 
the angel. 

‘ By faith,’ replied the man. 

‘What is your idea of love and charity?’ 
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‘They are included in faith.’ 

‘What of the ten commandments?’ 

‘They, too, are included in faith.’ 

‘Do you not think,’ said the angel, ‘that it is 
necessary to do something, as well as to believe?’ 
‘I cannot do good by myself.’ 

‘Can you have faith by yourself?’ 

‘I don’t know. It is enough that I have faith.’ 
‘My friend,’ said the angel, ‘you are like a musi- 
cian who pipes on one note alone. Faith is the only 
note you can sound. Go and visit your companions.’ 
He departed, and found friends in a desert place. 
And you, friend, said the angel, turning to the 
other minigler, ‘who are you?’ 

‘I am a Chrišlian.’ 

‘What is your teaching and religion?’ 

‘Faith and charity.’ 

‘These,’ said the angel, ‘are two.’ 

‘They mušt not be separated,’ answered the man. 
‘What is faith?’ 

‘To believe what the Word teaches.’ 

‘And what is charity?’ 

‘To do what the Word teaches.’ 

‘And have you done this?’ 

‘I have done it,’ he replied. 

‘My friend,’ said the angel smiling, ‘come with 
me and dwell among us.’ 

There is little wonder, then, that as Swedenborg 
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journeyed through the heavens, he came across 
many who had not been Chrištians while on earth. 
Like the Good Samaritan, however, they had done 
what they believed was right and had loved their 
neighbour as themselves. He visited the heaven 
of the Mohammedans and found that they knew of 
the Lord Jesus Chrišt from their own bible, and 
had since been taught to worship Him. 

He entered other heavens peopled by men and 
women who had lived in the villages of African 
and Indian jungle lands and who, while in the world, 
had seemed to worship only idols. They, too, 
soon learned the truth about God, and rejoiced to 
hear about His life on earth. Yellow-robed Budd- 
hišt priešts from the temples of Ceyion and Siam, 
peasants from the Tibetan hills, grave Red-Indian 
chiefs from their wigwams on the American plains, 
Eskimos from the ice-bound islands of northern 
Canada, and coal-black dwellers of the Congo 
swamps, all are to be met with in the heavens. 
Wherever a man may have come from, and what- 
ever his beliefs may have been, if in his heart there 
was the desire to do good, he found it easy on 
entering the' spiritual world, to underštand the 
truth about the Lord, the God of Heaven. But 
the only thing that can rmderšland the truth is 
goodness in a man’s heart. 

So Swedenborg saw many in heaven who had 
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been very simple and ignorant while on earth, and 
he saw also many who had been very learned and 
wise. He met some of his former friends, but 
others whom he had known on earth had made their 
home with the evil. There were some people 
whose lives had been so gentle and sincere and un- 
selfish that as they awoke in the spiritual world 
they found themselves on the very threshoid of 
heaven and came almošl at once among the angels. 

At times he saw men and women, whose earthly 
bodies were feeble and worn with age and toil, come 
into the sunshine of the other world andgrowquickly 
into the štrong, fresh vigour and beauty of youth. 

One day, when Swedenborg’s spiritual eyes were 
opened and he was in heaven, there passed near to 
him Mary who had been the mother of Jesus. She 
was dressed in white and štood for a moment near 
to him. They spoke together. She said she had 
indeed been the mother of Jesus but that now she 
worshipped Jesus as God. While He hved on earth, 
He had become fully Divine and was no longer her 
son, and she was unwilling that any one should 
speak of Him as her son. 

This was all she said, but Swedenborg tells of 
that meeting in several of his books and he records 
it in much the same words. He treasured the 
memory of it as one of the mošt wonderful experi- 
ences of his life. 


CHAPTER X 


CHILDREN IN HEAVEN 

Although Swedenborg spent much of his time 
alone, writing quietly at his table for many hours 
each day, he was a cheerful companion whenever he 
was with friends. Those who knew him well 
noticed how fond he was of children. There was 
quite a large famiiy living in the house at Amšler- 
dam in which he lodged for several months. The 
lady of the house told one of Swedenborg’s friends 
how much the children enjoyed having him at their 
home. 

‘I should like him to be with us for the rešt of 
his life,’ she said. ‘My children will miss him 
mošl. He never goes out without bringing them 
home some sweets. The little rogues dote upon 
the old gentleman so much that they prefer him to 
their own parents.’ 

The štory is told of a fifteen-year-old girl who 
knew Swedenborg well enough to call him Uncle. 
Knowing that he wrote books about heaven, she 
often asked him to let her see an angel. One day 
after she had repeated her requešt, he told her to 
follow him. He led her out of the house and down 
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the little garden until they came to the summer- 
house where he used to spend much of his time 
writing. Opening the door, he asked her to ftep 
in and to štand before a curtain. 

‘Now you shall see an angel/ he said; and as he 
spoke, he drew aside the curtain and the little lady 
saw herself refledted in a mirror. 

In the štory of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, the 
poet Browning tells of how the piper, cheated of the 
money promised him for ridding the town of rats 
piped a tune which made all the little children 
follow him, until: 

As they reached the mountain’s side, 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As if a cavern was suddenly hoUowed; 

And the Piper advanced and the children foUowed, 
And when aU were in to the very last, 

The door of the mountain-side shut fast. 

Throughout the ages of the world’s higtory, a 
conštant štream of little children has passed away 
from this earth, the result of sickness, disease, or 
accident. When Swedenborg’s spiritual eyes were 
opened, he found that all these children were in 
heaven, living healthy, joyful and intelligent 
lives. While fathers and mothers on earth have 
mourned over the death of their little ones, the 
children have awakened in the spiritual world, have 
found themselves at once among the wise§t and mošt 
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loving angels, and are to be found there in useful 
and happy employment even to-day. 

There is very little doubt that many children have 
escaped, by an early death, much misery and pain. 
The world has not always treated children well. It 
is not so long ago that Charies Dickens told the 
šlory of the cruelties of Squeers in his Yorkshire 
school, but those of a century earlier were far more 
horrible. In ancient days, in many parts of the 
world, a father was allowed to slay his chiid on the 
siightešt provocation and it was quite common for 
boys and giris to be soid into iifeiong siavery in 
order that money might be found with which to 
pay the rent. 

Whiie the worid has so often made the iife of 
chiidren miserabie and their death cruei, the wisešt 
and mo§t ioving of the angeis have received the 
iittie ones and taken them to their homes. The 
important teaching of Swedenborg is that aii who 
have died in chiidhood are not only aiive to-day, 
but are in heaven. There are no children in those 
parts of the spirituai worid where the evii dweU. 
If Hameiin’s town was quiet and duU when the 
piper had iured the chUdren away, the heUs are even 
more dismai, for in them the sound of chUdren 
at piay is never heard. 

Swedenborg is very definite about this in his 
book Heaven and Hell. 
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‘Some people/ he writes, ‘believe that only chil- 
dren who are born within the church come into 
heaven, but not those who are born out of the 
church. For they say that children within the 
church are baptized. Let them know, therefore, 
that every child wherever he may be born, whether 
within the church or out of it, whether of pious 
parents or of wicked ones, is received by the Lord 
when he dies, and is educated in heaven.’ 

And so, as he moved among the homes of the 
angels of heaven and learned more of the love of 
God than men on earth could believe, Swedenborg 
found that the children who had died in China and 
India, in darkešl Africa and in the loneliešl islands far 
removed from the Chrišlian world, had without ex- 
ception come into heaven, and grown up there into 
manhood and womanhood. Needless to say, they 
have all been taught that the Lord Jesus Chrišl is 
their God and their Heavenly Father. They have 
learnt His Commandments and have been led to 
underštand that their food and clothing, homes 
and gardens, companions and teachers are all pro- 
vided by Him. They know that He is the Creator 
of the Universe and that every joy of iife is a gift 
from His hand. 

If untold numbers of little children have died in 
pašt ages through the cruel and heartless conduft of 
men, the angels of heaven have come at once to 
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their aid and have seen to it that ‘they all lived 
happily ever after.’ The children of Bethlehem 
who were slaughtered by the soldiers of Herod were 
playing in the fields of the spiritual world as happy 
as heaven’s days are long, before ever the tears of 
their parents were dry. The same has been the 
case with all those who have died in chiidhood. 
They do not remain children. As soon as they 
come into the spiritual world they are placed in the 
care of women who have a deep love for children. 
Swedenborg saw great numbers of these little ones 
and found them living in the utmošl happiness with 
their new mothers. He watched them at play and 
lišlened while they were being taught. As far as it 
is possible to do so in natural language, Swedenborg 
describes the garden-schools of heaven, ki which 
he saw the dfildten, daintily dressed and decked 
with garlands of flowers, learrfing of the nature of 
God by being shown the wonders of His handi- 
work in the flowers and trees and animals of the 
spiritual world. The dfildren there, even more 
than here, look upon every objed as alive and this 
helps them to think of life from the Lord as being 
present and adive within all things of His creation. 

With such teachings as the angels give, the dfil- 
dren advance quickly in knowledge and under- 
Sanding. They grow in gtature and at length no 
longer appear as children. But life in the spiritual 
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world diifers in many ways from life here on earth. 
There is no oid age, only increasing intelligence 
and wisdom and usefulness. And so the §tate of 
early manhood and womanhood is never passed. 
‘ That I might know for certain that it is so,’ writes 
Swedenborg, ‘it has been granted me to speak with 
some who were educated as children in heaven and 
had grown up there. I have also spoken with some 
when they were children and afterwards with the 
same ones when they had become young men, and 
from them I have heard the course of their life from 
the one age to the other.’ 

Even while growing up with the angels of heaven, 
little children have to be taught that all their good- 
ness of life is not their own but is a gift to them 
from the Lord. In wonderful ways they are shown 
how evh they would become if once they ceased 
to obey the Lord’s commandments. Children on 
earth find this out very soon, because in the world 
there is so much opportunity to break Divine com- 
mandments and to do evil. Swedenborg teUs of a 
httle child who had been born a prince on earth 
and who died while quite young. As he grew up 
in heaven, he began to suppose that he was entirely 
free from evh. He was, therefore, ahowed for a 
time to hve jušt as he would have lived if he had 
remained on earth. Quickly there began to appear 
in him the love of ruling over others. He became 
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selfish and domineering. He expecied his com- 
panions to serve and honour him. Such conduct 
deštroyed the happiness of his playmates and he 
found himself more and more alone. He came to 
see in time that unselfishness is never man’s own 
but is a gift conšlantly given by the Lord, and with 
this underštanding he came again, all the more 
happily, among his former companions iu heaven. 

Life in heaven is made happy by the presence of 
so many children and by the love which the angels 
feel for them. Swedenborg tells how in the bright 
mornings of heaven, the chddren gather in the 
šlreets and fill the air with their smging. The 
windows and doors of the houses are flung open 
and all the city rejoices in the music. When the 
songs are finished the children retum to their homes 
and the work of the day begins. 

At noon-time the children come romping again 
into the šlreets and all manner of games are played. 
In the fields and countryside on the outskirts of the 
cities, the boys meet together for races and trials of 
skill and štrength. Those who excel are given 
leaves of laurel. 

Whether liviag on earth or in heaven, cMldren 
are delighted in much the same things. Many of 
the games played in the spiritual world are similar 
to those played here. But it is possible in heaven to 
make the leaming of lessons much more delightful 
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than in the world. On one occasion, Sweden- 
borg watched a number of angels teaching some 
boys and girls about the Lord ascending to heaven 
after His life on earth. Nothing of the cruelty of 
His death was shown, but the angels were able to 
represent the whole slory by aftions in such a way 
that the children clearly underšlood how the Lord 
rose from the sepulchre as a Divine Man. 

Another representation was also carried out in a 
wonderful and beautiful manner. 

The children were to be taught how the Lord 
descended into what is called the ‘world of spirits,’ 
and released great numbers of people there and led 
them to their new homes in heaven. These people 
are spoken of in the Book of the Revelation as the 
‘souls under the altar.’ The whole representation 
was carried out in such a way that the children 
themselves were made adually to feel the joy of 
those who were thus freed from the power of evil. 
With every tenderness and reverence, the angels 
let down a number of soft, delicate little threads 
and then with the utmošl care drew them up again, 
raising a figure representing the Lord and imparting 
the idea of the freedom He brought to that great 
multitude. 

In one of his books, Swedenborg gives a few 
very delightful notes on the manner in which he 
found some little girls living in heaven. They were 
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kept together in groups of three, four, and five. 
Each one had her own room and in it her bed. 
Close at hand was a tiny Httle room for clothes and 
other necessities. There was also a cupboard with 
drawers so that things of value could be put away. 
The children took great delight in all these things. 

They were taught embroidery on fine, white 
Hnen, and Swedenborg watched them embroidering 
flowers. The things they made were for their own 
use or for gifts to their friends. They were not 
sold. 

Garments were provided each day and more 
beautiful ones were received on feašt days. Each 
group of girls had a Httle garden, and it was noticed 
that only flowers grew while the girls were maidens. 
Only when they became wives did fruits appear. 

When the children saw spots on their clothes, 
they knew it was a sign that they had been fhinking 
ill or had done something they ought not to have 
done. The spots could not be washed out as could 
be done with clothes on earth. But when the chil- 
dren found out what it was they had done amiss 
and put it right, the spots disappeared from the 
clothes of their own accord. In a similar way, 
when any one of their garments was missingfrom 
their litde room, they knew they had done some- 
thing wrong. 

In this way they learnt to examine their thoughts 
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and condud. If they saw a new garment in their 
room, they would inwardly rejoice, because they 
would then know they had done well. 

If the flowers in their gardens began to droop and 
fade, they knew it was a sign that they had not been 
thinking wisely. When the flowers were bright, 
the children rejoiced, knowing it was a token that 
they had thought well. 

All the children had a copy of the Divine Word 
and the Psalter which they took with them when 
they went to church. If they read these often and 
with care, the flowers of their gardens and the 
garments provided in their rooms were all the more 
lovely and bright. 


CHAPTER XI 


OTHER EARTHS AND THEIR HEAVENS 

It can readily be seen that the life which Sweden- 
borg was leading during these years was one of the 
mošt wonderful possible to man. While many be- 
fore and since his day have had šlrange adventures 
in dišlant lands of the earth, none has waiked 
the countryside, the city štreets, the gardens and 
forešts and fields of the spiritual world as he was 
doing. The great explorers of this earth have pene- 
trated into the remotešt parts of central Africa and 
Auštralia, the icy waštes of the ArRic and the dark 
and myšterious jungles of the Ama2on and the 
Congo. The desolate trafts of Liberia and the 
loneliešt little islands of the Pacific have been trod- 
den by man. From the štories of returning travel- 
lers, our knowledge of the peoples, animals and 
plants of this world becomes more perfefl: every year. 

But no explorer before Swedenborg has brought 
news of the people who dweU on other earths. Yet 
there are untold thousands of fhese other earths, 
swinging as does this one, around some sun. The 
hundreds of šlars that are seen in the sky on a clear 
night are suns, and many of them are much greater 
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than the sun which warms and lights the world. 
These other suns have earths revolving round them 
jušt as this sun has the earth and other planets en- 
circling it. The people who dwell on this earth 
are but the smallešt part of the whole human race, 
for not only have vagt numbers of men, women 
and children passed from earths of the universe 
iato the spiritual world, but great populations 
dwell even to-day on unknown numbers of these 
other earths. 

Swedenborg knew it was foolish to suppose this 
little globe was the only one on which men exišt. 
The great purpose in the mmd of God is that the 
heavens shall become ever greater and greater and 
that more and more men shall be created to inhabit 
them. If this earth were the only place in the uni- 
verse where men exišted, then the mighty §tars in 
the dim and dištant reaches of the sky would have 
been made for nothing. 

Such thoughts were often in Swedenborg’s mind 
and he began to hope that he would be allowed to 
meet in the spiritual world some of the men and 
women who had lived on other earths. The desire 
to do this became very štrong and in the course of 
time he was allowed to do as he had hoped. For 
days and weeks, on occasions for months at a time, 
he spoke with men who had never dwelt on this 
earth, but whose life, from birth and childhood to 
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old age, had been passed on some dištant planet of 
the sky. 

Meeting in this way the people of other earths, 
Swedenborg was able to talk with them about their 
former homes and friends. He found them very 
different ftom the people of this world, and they 
looked upon him with jušl as much wonder as he 
felt at seeing them. But in some ways they were 
similar to men on earth. He found no one who did 
not know or worship God. Indeed, he soon dis- 
covered that the life men lead on many of the 
planets is better than it is here. The Lord is known 
more perfeftly and the wisdom of His Word is 
imderšlood more fully. On more than one planet, 
the Lord has appeared at some time or other, but 
not by being born as a httle child as was the case 
when He came into this world. 

The firšl people from another earth to be visited 
by Swedenborg were those of Mercury. This 
planet swings round the same sun as does our earth, 
but it is very much nearer the sun and is smaller 
than the earth. Inšlead of haviug three hundred 
and shtty-five days in a year, Mercury has only about 
eighty-eight days. The winters there are not so 
severe as they are here; the plahet enjoys a more 
spring-like climate throughout the year. 

Coming among the people of Mercury in the 
spiritual world, Swedenborg was shown a man and 
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woman dressed in cošlumes such as were worn on 
that planet. The man was much more slender in 
figure than men on earth, and wore a long tight- 
fitting garment of deep blue. The face of the 
woman was beautiful but a little smaller than those 
of women here. She also was noticeably slender. 
She wore a linen head-dress, very gracefully 
arranged. 

The men from Mercury were fond of travelling 
in the spiritual world. Like their friends whom 
they had left on their planet, they had a far greater 
love for knowledge than have the people on earth. 
This desire to learn as much as possible leads them 
to travel widely and Swedenborg himself saw a 
party of men set oflF to visit parts of the spiritual 
world a great dištance away. 

On the planet Mercury itself, the people have 
such wonderful memories, Swedenborg was told, 
that there is no need to write and print books in 
which to štore knowledge. Indeed, when Sweden- 
borg spoke of the printing press on earth, of the 
making of paper and of the great libraries, the men 
from Mercury were aštonished and at firšt were 
inclined to mock. They thought it absurd, they 
said, that books should know more than men. 

But Swedenborg explained that this was scarcely 
the case. He told them also how the wisdom of 
God is spread throughout the world by means of 
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the printing press and how the printed Bible helps 
people of every nation and race to know that God 
came to earth. 

These were wonderful meetings which Sweden- 
borg was allowed to have with the men of Mercur}^ 
Day after day they spoke to him of their former 
earth which Swedenborg had only seen as a bright 
moving point in the evening and morning sky. 
He himself taught them much about his own earth. 
He told them of the tame and wild animals and 
the various kinds of birds to be found here. He 
noticed how delighted his hearers were when he 
described the eagles and kingfishers, the swallows 
and herons of the earth. They seemed to lose all 
interešl when he began to speak of the sheep and 
lambs of the English and Swedish meadows, 
and he remarks in his book The Earths in the Uni- 
verse that there is a good reason for this. The 
birds correspond to thoughts of the mind and the 
people of Mercury are intensely interešled in dis- 
covering what is in the thoughts of any one wdth 
whom they speak. 

Those who dwell in the planet Jupiter are again 
quite di ff erent from those of this earth. Sweden- 
borg spent more time with the people from that 
planet than with any others and he wrote a great 
deai about them. Jupiter is the largešl of the 
planets encircling this sun, and shines even more 
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brightly in the sky than Sirius, the brightešt gtar. 
It is one of the outermošt planets, almoft the far- 
thešl from the sun. It is much larger than the 
earth and its year lagts very nearly as long as twelve 
of ours. The sky as seen from Jupiter presents a re- 
markabie sight, for several moons revolve around it. 

Swedenborg learned that there are great numbers 
of people living on Jupiter. It is an extremely 
fruitful planet, and life there is contented and happy. 
No one ever thinks of šlealing what belongs to an- 
other. Thieving and cheating are unknown. The 
men with whom Swedenborg spoke were shocked 
to hear from him of the violence, fraud, and covet- 
ousness of people on earth. When told that the 
nations on earth aftually employ armies to fight 
each other with swords and guns, they turned away 
in horror. 

The happy life and disposition of the people from 
Jupiter make them appear, writes Swedenborg, ‘in- 
expressibly gentle and sweet.’ While he was among 
them, he felt their cheerfulness and kindness, and a 
similar delight and happiness fiUed his own breašt. 
This power to feel what others were feeling was 
often noticed by Swedenborg as he journeyed 
through the various countries of the spiritual world. 
In a Strange but sure way, the happiness of the angels 
is shared by all who come among them. Every 
part of heaven has its own particular kind of happi- 
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ness which the angels feel as a result of the good 
they do.' Any one coming to live in heaven feeis 
at once what Swedenborg called the ‘sphere’ of 
those among whom he lives. He likened this 
sphere to the fragrance of flowers, although of 
course it is something very much more than a mere 
perfume. It is each man’s happiness being sent 
forth to those around him so that his own joy of 
heart may be shared by aU others. 

And so, as Swedenborg came among the happy, 
smiling people from the planet Jupiter, he felt their 
cheerfulness, found a deep joy štirring within him 
and forgot aU his own worries and anxieties. He 
found them delightful companions, fond of feašting 
together for the sake of good feUowship. Mošt of 
their homes are buUt of wood and lined inside with 
a pale-blue bark of trees, with ceUings študded with 
šlars like the night sky. At tUnes, they dweU in 
tents, kept with much care. 

They do not seek the company of people from 
this earth. They think them cunrdng and too fond 
of talking inštead of thinking. They could not 
underštand why men from the earth should say 
what they did not feel. This pretence never misled 
them but they were aštonished that any one should 
wish to praflise it. It seemed to them at firšt that 
such people could never hope to be fitted for life 
'm heaven. They were told, however, there were 
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heavens of men and women from the earth and they 
were allowed to hear the music of praise from one 
of the choirs of these heavens. As soon as the 
music of the Lord’s worship reached them they felt 
an intense delight and promised to describe its 
beauty to all their friends. 

God is worshipped by the people of Jupiter as 
a Divine Man and has appeared as a man on that 
planet. Swedenborg spoke to his new friends of 
the worship of the Lord Jesus Chrišt on earth and 
explained that the word ‘ChrisT;’ meant ‘anointed’ 
or ‘king,’ and the word ‘Jesus’ meant ‘saviour.’ 
All that was told them from our gospel ktories de- 
lighted them beyond measure. When one of the 
chapters of John’s Gospel was read to them, they 
said at once that it was divine truth. 

The greatešl care is taken on the planet Jupiter 
to teach the truth about the Lord. Parents in- 
šlruft their sons and daughters and when these are 
old enough they pass on the teaching to their chil- 
dren. As the sun rises in the moming and sinks 
beneath the horkon in the evening, the Lord is 
worshipped in each homešlead and hymns are sung. 
If untrue teachings about the Lord begin to spread, 
the truth is at once proclaimed to those who are 
in error. When the teachers of what is false refuse 
to be silent, they are threatened with severe penal- 
ties and at length punished. Goodness of life can 
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be preserved only as the truth taught by the Lord 
is kept pure and undefiled. 

One curious and interesting faft is told of the 
inhabitants of Jupiter. Many of them are informed 
of the day and hour when their natural life will 
come to an end and they will enter the spiritual 
world. To people who scarcely know anything of 
heaven and who certainly have no warning of ap- 
proaching death, this appears very šlrange. But 
after all, why should not this be so? If people on 
earth knew more of the spiritual world and if their 
iife were more heavenly in charafter, the thought 
of death would lose all its horror. There is no 
fear of death on Jupiter. The people there do not 
like to leave their children and friends, but they 
know the parting is only for a short time, and what 
is more, they have a very clear idea of what is hap- 
pening and of where they are going. They do not 
speak of ‘dying’ and ‘death,’ but of being ‘heaven- 
made.’ 

Their life is shorter than the life of man on earth. 
They come quickly to maturity, and in the firšl 
flower of youth they marry and make their own 
homes. After a period of about thirty of our years, 
‘death’ comes to them as quietly and peacefully as 
sleep comes to littie children. 

In the little book called The 'Earths in the Universe, 
Swedenborg describes the visits he paid in the 
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spiritual world to men from Mercury, Jupiter, 
Mars, Saturn, Venus and the Moon. In all these 
worlds, God is known and worshipped, but human 
life is very different on each. As an anthem is 
composed of many notes and tones, so the praise 
and worship of heaven are made perfeft by the 
presence of many types of men. In a simple posy 
there are many flowers, each with a fragrance and 
colour all its own. So, too, each earth sends into 
heaven men who are di§tin£t from aU others in 
charafler and heaven is made more perfefl: as this 
variety increases. 

Far beyond the heavens of our solar sy^lem lie 
those of other suns. Many of these, also, Sweden- 
borg was allowed to visit. He queštioned the 
people he met about their knowledge of God and 
found everywhere a belief in a Divine Creator who 
always appeared in the form of a man. 

Some of those among whom Swedenborg jour- 
neyed had come from worlds where human life is 
happy and where the commandments of the Lord 
are obeyed more wUlingly than on this earth. This 
is why many to whom he spoke could not under- 
šland his quešlions. Some, even, became very 
indignant at the things he asked. In one case, he 
was trying to find out how the people of a certain 
earth had been governed. 

‘Did a king reign over you?’ he asked. 
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‘What need is there for us to have a king?’ they 
repiied. ‘We are divided into nations, faniilies and 
houses. We live in safety, for no one envies another 
and the property of another is never stolen. We 
have need of nothing but food and raiment. These 
are plentiful and we live in peace and contentment 
under our own management.’ 

The people who spoke in this way appeared 
very similar to those of our earth. When they de- 
scribed their fields, gardens, orchards and meadows, 
it was clear their countryside was much like ours. 
They said, however, that the only flesh eaten on 
their earth was the flesh of fishes. Their homes 
are not houses such as we have, but groves of trees 
whose boughs are trained to form roofs which 
shelter from the rain and sun. 

Swedenborg saw trees used in this way by the 
spirits of another earth. In this case they formed 
sacred temples of worship. The trees were planted 
in rows when young, and so arranged that as they 
grew up they formed porticoes and colonnades. 
By cutting, pruning and binding every branch and 
gtem, the floor, walls, arches and roof are formed. 
The completed work is of amazing beauty. The 
temple is fashioned of gigantic liviag trees. High 
overhead an arched roof of branches and leaves 
admits the light of the sun through the spaces in 
the foliage. The descending light passes through 
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concealed cryštals which break it into a thousand 
colours and flood the dim heights and depths with 
vivid rainbow hues. The only ornamentation is 
the pattern into which the foliage is worked. The 
ascent leading up to the entrance arches is formed 
of giant branches, firšl laid in position when they 
were slender saplings. Such a temple is always 
changing its appearance. Each season’s warmth 
and rain lend their own beauty to the living, breath- 
ing fabric; while the people who worship within 
its walls never tire in their effbrts to perfeft its 
loveliness. 

As for their homes, they were but humble cot- 
tages. The whole delight of life was to beautify 
the temples of worship. These were to be lofty 
and magnificent, fitting for the praise of God. It 
mattered not how lowly and plain were the dwel- 
lings of man. 

Journeying to the people who had come ftom 
yet another dišlant earth, Swedenborg found him- 
self among wise and good men and women. The 
women were beautiful to look upon, dressed simply 
and becomkigly and wearing on their heads little 
chaplets of flowers. Here it was clearly underStood 
that God was to be worshipped as a Divine Man 
for, as the men said, it is impossible to pray to a God 
who cannot be thought of as a man. Swedenborg 
told them of how the Lord appeared many times 
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as an angel to people on eaith. Abraham and Sarah, 
Lot and Manoah, Joshua and the prophets, Alary 
and Elizabeth, had seen Him thus, and He had aiso 
come down to earth and had lived as a man amona: 
men. 

As he talked on these things to the men, Sweden- 
borg saw that the women had the care of the sheep 
and the lambs. He watched them leading the 
flocks to the watering troughs which were fed by 
a channel from a lake. The sheep went wherever 
the women pointed with their crooks. The houses 
of these people were low but of considerable length, 
built of earth and covered with turf. The windows 
were of thin filaments of grass, entwined in such a 
way as to admit the light. In their fields, the corn 
harvešt was nearly ripe and the vaUeys were bright 
with flowers. 

These people, living in the spiritual world, had 
come from one of the smaUešt earths in the universe, 
an earth belonging to a štar far removed from our 
sun. Separated from us by millions upon miUions 
of miles, its inhabitants nevertheless have a know- 
ledge of the God who is worshipped here. They 
know and do His commandments. When their 
earthiy life is over, they pass into the spiritual world 
and join in the worship and life of the heavens. 

There is room in the spiritual world for aU, how- 
ever many earths there may be. It matters not how 
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many millions of štars are in the universe or how 
many earths revolve around them. The Lord 
makes Himself known wherever man is to be found, 
and those who love Him and do His will are given 
a place in His heavenly kingdom. 

‘And other sheep I have, which are not of this 
fold: them also I mušt bring, and they shall hear 
My voice; and there shall be one foid, and one 
Shepherd. ’ 



CHAPTER XII 


SWEDENBORG AT WORK; 

During these many years of ■wonderful experience 
in the spiritual world, Emanuel Swedenborg wrote 
and published a great number of books. In his 
home in Stockholm, or in his lodgings in Amšter- 
dam or London, he would seek the quiet of a private 
room and remain for long hours together forgetful 
of the world around him, his thoughts fixed on the 
teachings he had been commanded to write and 
his pen racing untiringly over the long narrow 
sheets of paper lying before him. He now wrote 
entirely in Latin. The language was no longer the 
common tongue of any country and so the meaning 
of each word would never be changed. It could 
be read and underštood by many, whatever their 
own mother tongue happened to be. 

When his spiritual eyes were fully opened, 
Swedenborg had left the College of Mines, knowing 
that he would no longer be able to heip his country 
in that office. The friends with whom he had 
worked for so many years were sorry he felt bound 
to leave them. King Frederick himself wrote a 
letter to the members of the coUege, expressing 
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Ms own sorrow and giving Ms consent to the 
proposal that Emanuel should receive half Ms 
salary every year as a pension in return for his long 
and faithful service. In the records of the Minmg 
Board for 1747, there is this report: 

Jme i^fh. Assessor Emanuel Swedenborg handed in 
to the CoUege of Mines the Royal Decree by which he 
was released from his duties here in the Royal College, 
retaining during his life half of his salary as Assessor? ’ 

And, a litde later, the following appears: 

Jme^ i-jth. The Royal CoUege thanked the Assessor for 
the minute care and fideUty with which he had attended 
to the duties of his olfice up to the present time j they 
wished him a prosperous journey and a happy return. 

As a member of the Swedish House of Nobles, 
Emanuel was ftill free to attend the meetings of 
that house. Busy as he was with Ms books about 
the spiritual world, he found time now and then to 
take part with the other nobles in matters wMch 
deeply concerned the welfare of Ms country. 

For the mo^ part, however, Swedenborg was 
notv free to do the work for w^hich he had been 
called by the Lord. From now on, he lived in 
quiet retirement, travelling abroad only when it was 
necessary to attend to the printing of Ms books. 
To many who knew Mm he seemed a lonely man, 
but tMs was not so. He had friends in Sweden' 
England and Holland, and in their company he was a 
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welcome and cheerful guešt. But there were many 
other friends whom he met and talked with almošl 
daily, his newly-made friends in the spiritual world. 
Lonely as he appeared to be when living in his Httle 
house in Hornsgatan, in Stockholm, his eyes were 
opened to the bright wonders of heaven and the 
circle of his companions was greater and more 
splendid than could be found in the royal palaces 
of the world. 

Around his house was a large garden, with many 
fruit trees and flowers. Here at times he was to be 
found entertaining his visitors, giving some little 
attention to the plants, or walking up and down 
the paths, his mind deep in thought, his face Ht up 
with a cheerful smile and his grey hairs peeping 
out in aH direftions from under his wig. With 
ViiTUj on the small ešlate, dwelt an old gardener and 
his wife who were deeply attached to him. While 
the gardener was occupied with the fruit and vege- 
tables, aU of which he was aUowed to use for him- 
self, his wife attended to the few and simple needs 
of the mašter of the house. 

Swedenborg paid Httle or no regard to the pas- 
sage of time. On occasions he would continue 
writing throughout the night and when he became 
sleepy he would go to bed even though the sun 
were shining. Jušt outside his šludy door a large 
supply of fresh water was kept in readiness so that 
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at any hour of the day or night he could make a 
cup of coifee for himself. This coffee he enjoyed, 
preparing it at all hours and drinking it with a great 
deal of sugar. 

The fire in the šlove of his šludy was never 
allowed to go out from the time it was Idndled in 
the autumn until the warmer days of spring came 
round. He kept a quantity of birch-tree bark near 
at hand so that the coal fire could be renewed 
quickly if k sank too low. In the summer he was 
content, while at home, to wear a dressing-gown. 
His dress in winter was a coat of reindeer skin. 
When he went out to visit his friends, his clothes 
were simple but neat. At times, when his thoughts 
were on other things, his absent-mindedness would 
give rise to much amusement. He would appear 
in public without the cušlomary ruffles or, perhaps, 
with odd shoes on, one buckle gleaming with gems, 
the other of plain silver. 

While at work, he needed complete quiet. But 
at other times it delighted him to show children 
round the garden. In one corner he had made a 
ma2e from which the children, having once entered, 
had great difficulty in finditig the way out. He also 
arranged in one of the garden buildiags a ‘blind 
door.’ Behind the door was nothing but a large 
mirror. When one of the children opened the door, 
supposing it led out into the garden, he saw m 
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front of him the refleaion of the flower beds and 
bushes which were really behind him. The ar- 
rangement was skilfully made and gaye the children 


endless amusement. 

In the company of friends, Swedenborg had the 
same gentleness as old Bishop Jesper, his father. 
His conversation was lištened to with deep interešt, 
for he had travelled widely, knew much of the world 
and could speak with intelligence on mošt subjeas. 
He spoke so slowly that he at once gained the at- 
tention of alL who were present. His talk was 
entertaining but not frivolous. Besides having a 
good knowledge of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, he 
was able to converse in French, English, Dutch, 


German and Itahan, as weU as in his own tongue, 
Swedish. When his spiritual eyes were firšt opened, 
he often spoke to his friends of what he had seen 
and would even talk to the clergy about the true 
meaning of the štories of Scripture. But at times 
he found he was not beheved, and this so grieved 
Hm that he ceased to speak freely on these matters 
and was content to keep them for his books. 

By 1748, Swedenborg was ready to take the faršt 
of his great books on the Divine Word to a prmter. 
For this purpose he travehed to London. He 
chose a Mr John Lewis of Paternošler Row to do 
the work. He gave tHs man two hundred poun s 
to print the firšt volume of a work cahed Arcana 
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CoekBia, or Heavenlj Secrets. Copies were to be 
sold at sis shillings each, though this money was 
not taken by Swedenborg but given to the society 
which published the gospel throughout the world. 
By the next year the book was ready, and was to be 
seen in booksellers’ shops in the Strand and Ludgate 
Hill. 

Very few were sold. The second volume of 
Arcana CoeleBia was prepared therefore in six parts, 
to coSt eightpence each. For the printing, Sweden- 
borg paid another two hundred pounds. In two 
months only four copies were sold. But Sweden- 
borg knew that this was only to be expe6ied and 
that it would be folly for him to cease work. He 
had been called by the Lord to make known the 
teachings he was writing, and readers enough would 
be found iu time. The Arcana CoeleBia was com- 
pleted in eight large volumes, the lašl being ready 
in 1756. Altogether, it contained about five thou- 
sand pages of prmt. Some of it was written in 
HoUand, some in London and Stockholm. But 
about once a year until the work was finished he was 
able to send a new volume to the printer. 

These eight great volumes are a treasury of the 
wisdom contained in the firšt two books of the 
Bible, Genesis and Exodus. Swedenborg found 
this wisdom was already known to the angels of 
heaven and they themselves assured him that even 
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the wisešl amongft them could never understand 
everything in the Divine Word. The angels re- 
joice when the Word is explained to them, because 
its teachings help them to know more of the Love 
of God and to do His wiU more perfedtly. 

At the beginning of Arcana CoeleHia it is taught 
that the Lord Jesus Chrift is the only God of 
heaven and earth. In his many journeys through 
the heavens in the spiritual world, Swedenborg saw 
that this 'was true and in his books he shows it is 
the teaching of the Bible. Indeed, he repeatedly 
urges as the mo§l important of all human knowledge 
the great fad so well-known in heaven that there is 
only one God and that He is the Lord Jesus Chrisl. 

He Who came down to earth and taught and 
healed in the villages of Galilee and Judea is the 
God Who made the heavens of the spiritual world, 
the planets and the štars of the natural universe 
and all the flowers and animals and people upon 
earth. The Creator of all things is the only Saviour. 

The Slories of the Garden of Eden, of Noah and 
the Flood, of Abrahamandlsaac, of Jacob and Esau, 
of Joseph sold into slavery and of Moses leading 
Israel through the desert; these are the things of 
which Swedenborg writes in the Arcana CoeleHia. 
He shows that each one of them is Hke a richly 
carved casket of alabašter or mother-of-pearl in 
which lie numberless gems of untold value and 
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beauty. Exquisite as these šlories are, and they 
are the oldeSt gtories in the world, they are but 
parables, containing, like the casket, treasures of 
even greater worth. They are the Word of God 
and their hidden wisdom could be disclosed only 
by one to whom the Lord made it known. 

It is not surprising that Swedenborg was soon 
writing about what he had heard and seen in the 
spiritual world. If nothing is known of the life 
of the angels and the nature of heaven, the deeper 
wisdom in the Scripture štories cannot be under- 
§tood. Almošt at the beginning of the Arcana, 
therefore, he began to describe the world into which 
man comes when the body has died. For the firgl 
time for thousands of years, the long-forgotten 
truth about life after death was again being made 
known and the wonders of the Lord’s heavenly 
kingdom were being declared in simple language 
and in the clear, bold type of John Lewis’s printing 
press. Once these great volumes were dištributed 
in the homes and libraries of those who could 
underštand and accept their teaching, the great 
truth of man’s immortality would never again 
be lošt. 

Before long, there were a few scattered men who 
came across these books, purchased them and knew 
that they contained the truth. These readers, at 
times, wrote to Swedenborg, teUing him of the joy 
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his works had brought them. Swedenborg, too, 
rejoiced, but in his replies he insišled the wisdom 
•was not his own but had been given by the Lord. 

The next books to be written and to be displayed 
in the London shops were much shorter than the 
eight-volume Arcana Coelesiia. Stiil writing at great 
speed, Swedenborg published in the year 1758 
no less than five separate works, all of which told 
in some new way the šlory of the spiritual world 
and of the hidden treasures of Divine Wisdom in 
the Bible. These five books were calied, Eartbs in 
the Universe', Ueaven and its W'onders, and Eiell\ Ebe 
LaH Judgmenf; The New Jerusalem and its Heavenlj 
UoBrine; The White Horse. 

Many more books were to appear before Sweden- 
borg at lašl laid down his pen. Some were not 
printed until after his death, but the mošl important 
to be sent through the press during his life were 
these: 

In 1763, The DoSrine oj the Lord, oj the Sacred 
Scripture, of Life and of Faith; The Divine Love and 
Wisdom. In 1764, The Divine Trovidence. In 1766, 
The Apocaljpse Levealed. In 1768, Conjugial Love. 
In Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 

In 1771, The True ChriHian Keligion. 

When this lašt book was ready, Swedenborg pre- 
pared to leave Sweden again to attend to the print- 
ing of it. Shordy before his departure he called 
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upon a friend named Robsahm in Stockholm. After 
talking together for a time, the friend asked whether 
they would see each other again. 

‘I do not yet know/ said Swedenborg. ‘But this 
I can assure you, the Lord has promised me that I 
shall not die until I have received from the press 
this work which is now ready for the printer and 
for the sake of which I now make this journey. 
But if we do not meet again on earth, we shall meet 
in the presence of the Lord provided we live in this 
world according to His will and not according to 
our own.’ 

He then took leave of Robsahm in a bright and 
cheerful manner as if he were a man in his bešt years. 
The same day he departed for the lašt time from 
Sweden. 


CHAPTER XIII 


LAST DAYS 

It was towards the close of July 1770 when Sweden- 
borg set sailfor thelašttimefrom Stockholm. Hewas 
eighty-two years old, but štill wonderfuUy aftive and 
in escellent health. He had lately grown somewhat 
thin and pale, the result perhaps of the long hours 
spent each day at his writing-table for so many years. 

‘He is more than twenty years older than I am,’ 
said his friend, John Chrištian Cuno, 'but I should 
be afraid to run a race with him; he is as quick on 
his legs as the youngešt man.’ 

Those who knew him at this time spoke of his 
gentleness, cheerfulness and štrong spiritual faith. 
His mission on earth was almošt finished. Little 
remained for him to do but to complete this lašt 
book of his, the True ChriBian R^ligion, and to see it 
through the press. His power to see into the 
spiritual world and to talk with those who were 
there was as štrong as ever. One by one his own 
friends were passing away from this earthly life and 
coming into the world which he had for so long 
known. He saw these friends, conversed with 
them and in many cases rejoiced to see them on the 
road that led to heaven. 
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This knowledge of both woiids made Sweden- 
borg deeply contented and happy. It helped him 
to under§land more fuUy what was meant by the 
Love of the Creator. He could see that even the 
sufferings of men on earth were controlled by an 
all-wise God and were used in such ways as would 
bring about some good. Again and again he 
witnessed the meeting together of friends in the 
spiritual world after long years of separation. He 
saw men whose earthly bodies had been crippled and 
worn with age put on the healthy vigour and fresh- 
ness ofyouth. He watched those who had been blind 
in this world open their eyes to the sunshine of the 
spiritual sun and rejoice in the greenness of grass and 
the reds and purples and yellows of flowers and birds. 

This deeper, wider knowledge of the work of the 
Creator brought a great peace to Swedenborg’s 
mind. The small and petty concerns of the world 
no longer interešled him. So much of the world’s 
learning he knew to be foolish and false. His 
earthly life was passed in the simplešt way. The 
sole book taken with him on his travels was his 
Bible, its margins filled with his notes and com- 
ments. In company, he was cheerful and courteous, 
but in his private talks with those who knew him 
well he revealed a deep piety and an intensely 
earnešl faith in the Lord Jesus Chri§t. 

His friend Cuno has left an account of a visit 
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Swedenborg paid to him at Amšterdam during the 
previous year. They had been dining out together. 
When dinner was announced, Cuno štepped forv’’ard 
and offered his hand to the hoštess. Swedenborg, 
as youthful in spirit as he had been in the old days 
at Lund, sprang briskly to his feet and gallantly 
presented his arm to one of the ladies. 

His conversation greatly entertained his friends. 
He knew the world well, and could talk on almošt 
any subjeft that arose. On such occasions as these 
he never forced his rehgious teachings upon his 
hearers but was content to join in with whatever 
seemed to interešl them. 

When the two friends reached home and the time 
came for Swedenborg to take leave of Cuno, the 
aged rnan was very different in both his manner and 
speech. He began to talk mošt earneštly of the 
need of continuing in goodness of life and of 
acknowledgkig the Lord Jesus Chrišt as God. 

‘If it please God,’ said he, ‘I shall once more 
come to you in Amšterdam.’ 

‘My worthy friend,’ replied Crmo, ‘this wiU 
probably not take place in this world. I, at leašt, 
do not expe6: to live long.’ 

‘That you cannot know,’ said Swedenborg. ‘We 
are obliged to remain as long in the world as the Lord 
in His wisdom sees fit. If any one worships the Lord, 
he has a foretašle of the etemal life even while in this 
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world; and if he has this, he no longer cares so much 
about tliis life. Believe me, ifI knew the Lord would 
call me to-morrow, I would summon the musicians to- 
day, in order to be once more really gay in this world.’ 

Cuno was deeply touched not only with these 
words but with the childlike innocence and joy 
which shone from the old man’s eyes. Sweden- 
borg noticed a Bible lying on the desk, and seeing 
that his friend was deeply moved, he took up the 
book and opened it at a certain passage. 

‘Read these words,’ he said. 

‘But no,’ he added. ‘I will write down the pas- 
sage for you, that you may not forget them.’ And 
he closed the book. 

He dipped his pen in the ink in order to write 
down the passage, but his hand was shaking with 
emotion. Cuno begged that he might take it down 
for him and Swedenborg agreed. When this was 
done, the two men embraced and parted. As soon 
as Cuno was left alone, he looked up the passage, 
wondering why his friend had begged him so earn- 
e§tly to read it. It was from the Firšl Epištle of John, 
chapter v, verses 20 and 21, and it read thus: 

f 

And we know that the Son of God is come, and hath 
given us an underštanding, that we may know Him that 
is tme, and we are in Him that is true, even in His Son 
Jesus Chrišt, This is the tme God, and eternal life. 

little children, keep yourselves from idols.—^Amen. 
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This visit had taken place in the previous year, 
and now Swedenborg was again setting out for 
Amšlerdam. They were not far out from Stockholm 
when contrary winds sprang up which forced the 
captain to anchor his ship off Elsinore in Denmark. 
Hearing that Swedenborg was on this boat anchored 
out at sea, General Tuxen, an old friend, rowed out 
to the vessel and invited him to his house. The 
aged man consented at once with pleasure. 

Putting on clean linen, he dressed himself with all 
possible speed in his black velvet suit and ruffles 
and set off as briskly and alertly as a young man of 
twenty-one. Leaving word with the captain as to 
where he could be found if a favourable wind sprang 
up, he accompanied Tuxen to his home. Through- 
out the visit he was in the mošt cheerful spirits, 
tolTring with ease and gaiety and lišlening with keen 
pleasure to the French and ItaUan airs sung by the 
general’s wife and daughter. 

After lying at anchor for four days, the ship was 
able to proceed on its voyage to Amfterdam. On 
his arrival, Swedenborg at once went to his former 
lodgings. When at Amšterdam, he lived with 
people who kept a shop in which they sold chint2, 
muslin, handkerchiefs and such things, and who 
had a number of little children. Although a fuU 
draft of his work, True ChriBian V^eligion, had al- 
ready been prepared in Stockholm, it is possible 
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that Swedenborg completely rewrote it while in 
HoUand. His friend Cuno met him here again and 
found him writing fašt for the printer and correfting 
the sheets as soon as they came from the press. 

Wondering at ‘the aštonishing and superhuman 
manner’ of this labour, Cuno approached Sweden- 
borg’s landlady and asked whether the old man 
required much attention. 

‘He scarcely requires any at all/ she repUed. 
‘The servant has nothing else to do for him except 
to lay the fire for him in the morning. Every 
evening, nowadays, he goes to bed at seven and 
gets up in the mornings about eight. We do not 
trouble ourselves any more about him. During 
the day he keeps up the fire himself, and on going 
to bed takes great care lešt the fire should do any 
damage. He waits upon himself in everything, so 
that we scarcely know whether any one is in the 
house or not.’ 

The printing was finished in June, 1771. On the 
title-page, Swedenborg described himself as ‘a ser- 
vant of the Lord Jesus Chrišt.’ Cuno could not 
conceal his aštonishment at this, but Swedenborg 
repUed, ‘I have asked, and have received, not only 
permission, but also an espress command.’ 

Ei this great work of his old age are gathered 
together aU the teachings about God and man 
which Swedenborg had been commanded to make 
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known. Each subjecl is clearly esplained in simple 
language. For about thirty years its 'writer had 
been allowed to see the spiritual world and to talk 
with those who were there. The eyes of his mind, 
too, had been opened to underSand the deeper wis- 
of the Divine "Word which lay concealed in the 
gtories of Scripture. Never before had it been pos- 
sible for any one to give so complete a piaure of 
the Lord Jesus ChrisL as the God and Saviour of 
mankind. 

Over the world and aU that is in it, over the 
gtars and the planets revolving round them, and over 
the vašt immeasurable spiritual world with its untold 
numbers of men, women, and children whose 
natural life is ended, the Lord Jesus Christ reigns. 
He is a Divine Man, all-loving, aU-wise, and aU- 
powerful. He is the one only God of heaven and 
earth. He has created this great universe for the 
sake of man. His desire is to lead aU men to heaven 
where they may Uve for ever in love to Him and in 
happy and useful service one to another. 

Swedenborg shows how God, in order to fulfU this 
desire of His love, is ceaselessly at work providing 
everything that is needed. Wherever in the length 
and breadth of the universe men are to be found, 
the Lord is there, making Himself known and 
teaching the way to heaven. Ei this world He has 
raised up prophet after prophet to proclaim the 
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tmth about Himself. When men refused to ligten 
to the prophets, the Lord Himself came down to 
earth, lived in the towns and villages of Palešline 
and taught anew how to live the life that leads to 
heaven. When men again lošl faith in all that was 
thus taught and began to think the Divine Word 
was no more the Word of God than other works, 
the Lord opened Swedenborg’s eyes to see the 
kingdom of heaven and also to underštand and 
teach the inner wisdom of the Sacred Scriptures. 

The True ChriHian Keligion is a long book, for it 
treats of many subjefts. Yet Swedenborg believed 
it was not very difficult to live the life that leads to 
heaven. He was able to express in a few words all 
that is necessary for a Chrišlian to believe and do. 
Near the beginning of the book he wrote this simple 
summary of the life and faith taught in his works: 

(1) There is one God, in whom is the Diviae Trinity; 
and He is the Lord God and Saviour Jesus Chrigt. 

(2) A saving faith is to believe in Him. 

(3) Evil afldons ought not to be done, because they 
are of the devd and from the devil. 

(4) Good aftions are to be done, because they are of 
God and from God. 

(5) These are to be done by a man as from himself; 
but it ought to be believed that they are done from the 
Lord, with him and by him. 

In these simple words does Swedenborg sum- 
marke what is meant by true Chrištian religion. 
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To believe and do these things with sincerity is to 
dweii in the Hoiy City which the discipie John saw 
coming down from God out of heaven. The vision 
was a parabie. John did indeed see ail that he 
described, a city whose foundations were precious 
gtones, whose gates were of peari and whose gtreet 
was of goid. 

But the sparkiing gems he saw šland for the great 
truths of the Divine Word which shine with the 
inner Wisdom and Love of the Lord. The gates 
ieading into the city mean man’s beiief in the Lord 
Jesus Chrišt, a beiief which ieads man into the New 
Church which the Lord is founding on earth. The 
ftreet of goid is the upright conduft and ioving 
service and worship of a man when he obeys the 
teaching of the Lord’s Word. 

Swedenborg knew that if men worshipped and 
loved the Lord Jesus ChriS as the oniy God, iife 
on earth wouid become as happy and beautifui as it 
is in heaven. The Lord Himseif and aii the angeis 
in the heaveniy kingdom are working to bring this 
about. When the inner wisdom of the Sacred 
Scriptures which Swedenborg was commanded to 
make known is underftood and made to iive in the 
thoughts and deeds of men, mankind on earth wiil 
be very near to those who dweii aiready in the 
‘Happy Isies’ and find eternai joy in serving God 
and their feiiowmen. 
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These were the thoughts that Swedenborg had 
in his mind as he advanced in years and approached 
the time when he, too, was to leave this world for 
ever and find a home in the spiritual world he knew 
so well. The Lord had opened his eyes to see and 
underšland things which had been unknown to 
men on earth for thousands of years. Little wonder, 
then, that a deep peace came upon him as he entered 
on the lašl year of his life on earth. Not the smallešt 
doubt of the truth of what he had been called upon 
to write ever entered his mind. His daily talks with 
those in the spiritual world continued, and he knew 
that the New Church, a church in which the Lord 
Jesus Chrišt alone was to be worshipped, would 
soon be founded by the Lord. He knew, too, that 
the teachings in the books he had written and pub- 
lished were not his own. He could no more have 
thought out such things for himself than have 
opened his own spiritual eyes to see into heaven. 
He was the servant of the Lord, doing His work. 

When the 'lrue ChriBian Keligion was published, 
Swedenborg left Holland for England. This was 
his lašt sea-voyage. He landed in the autumn of 
1771. When the vessel was docked, he took a 
coach to lodgings in Great Bath Street, where he 
had lived when on a previous visit to London. Mr 
Shearsmith, the landlord, was jušt setting out on 
business that moming when he heard someone in 
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a passing coach calling to the driver to štop. It was 
Swedenborg. He had seen Shearsmith from the 
coach window, and was now warmly welcomed 
back to his house. 

It was a quiet neighbourhood and Swedenborg 
had always felt comfortable in the rooms. he had 
here. Both Mr and Mrs Shearsmith enjoyed having 
bim with them. His needs were few and his man- 
ner was quiet and courteous. 

‘He is a blessing to the house,’ said Mrs Shear- 
smith. ‘ We have harmony and quite good business 
when he is with us.’ 

Swedenborg settled down to the same life as 
before, writkig for long hours at a šlretch but no 
longer taking his work to the printer. He now 
ate scarcely any animal food. His appetite was 
satisfied with cakes, tea and coffee, and the coffee 
had ftill to be made very sweet. As had been his 
habit for many years, he continued to take a great 
deal of snuff. FoUowing the cuštom of the times, 
he wore a wig and whenever he went out to visit 
he dressed in his suit of biack velvet, wore a curious 
hiited sword and carried a gold-headed cane. 

In those days there was a httle church in London 
for the Swedish people living in the city. Sweden- 
borg had often attended the services there. The 
miništer was Pašlor FereHus. A close friendship 
had grown up between the two men. They had 
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talked much together about the spiritual 'world and 
the pašlor had been greatly štruck with the teaching 
that there was no God but the Lord Jesus Chrišt. 

Hearing that Swedenborg was again in London, 
Fereiius called upon him several times. On one of 
these visits, jušt before ChriStmas, he found the 
aged man had been slighdy touched with paralysis 
and could not speak. For some three weeks 
Swedenborg lay in a half-conscious štate, taking no 
nourishment but drinking a little tea and cold water 
occasionally. Afterwards he recovered his speech 
and his health a little and was able to eat toa§t and 
drink cofiee. 

Ferelius continued to make his calls. On one 
visit he began to speak to Swedenborg about the 
teachings in his books, reminding him that many 
people supposed such things had been written only 
for the sake of fame. 

‘If there is any truth in what these people say,’ 
said the hone§t paStor, ‘now is the time to withdraw 
what you have written.’ 

Swedenborg half rose in his bed and, laying his 
hand upon his heart, said with deep feeling, ‘ As true 
as you see me before your eyes, so true is everything 
I have written. I could have said more if it had 
been permitted. When you enter the spiritual 
world, you will see everything for yourself, and 
then you and I wiU have much to talk about.’ 
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‘ Are you 'willin.g now to leceive the Lord s 
Supper?’ asked Ferelius. 

‘With thankfulness/ breathed Swedenborg. 

And in the quiet of his room, he read the con- 
fession of sins and received the holy sacrament. 
As the pašlor left, Swedenborg gave him a copy of 
his great work, Arcana Coeleftia, of which by that 
time only nine copies remained unsold. 

Soon after his eighty-fourth birthday, Sweden- 
borg wrote a letter to the great preacher, John 
Wesley, then living in London, telling him he had 
heard in the spiritual world that Wesley desired to 
meet him. This ašlonished the famous man. He 
admitted to his friends that it was true he had often 
felt such a desite but had not mentioned it to any 
one. He repUed to the letter by saying he was 
about to set out on a journey round the country 
which would take sk months, but he would be glad 
to pay a visit when he returned. 

Swedenborg replied briefly that the proposed 
visit would be too late as he would go into the 
spiritual world on the twenty-ninth day of the next 
month, never more to return. He named the same 
day to Mrs Shearsmith, the landlotd’s wife. 

That great mind which for so many years had 
thought clearly and soundly on the learning of the 
world and the wisdom of heaven remained un- 
clouded to the laSt hour of earthly life. On a^th 
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March 1772, Mrs Shearsmith and her servant were 
sitting by the bed on which Swedenborg lay. He 
had looked forward to the coming of that day with 
as much pleasure as if he were going on a merry- 
making holiday. At about five o’clock he asked 
what time it was, and when they answered, he said, 

‘ That is good. I thank you. God bless you.’ He 
lay quiet for some ten minutes and then, heavitig a 
gentle sigh, passed away in a mošl tranquil manner. 
The day was Sunday. 

It was štrange that jušl at this time Ferelius was 
to leave London for Sweden. His lašl official duty 
as pašlor of his chapel was to conduft the funeral 
service. As a memento of this occasion and of his 
long friendship with Swedenborg, he was given the 
Hebrew Bible which for so many years had been his 
friend’s daily companion and often indeed the only 
book taken with him on his travels. 

So, in his eighty-fifth year, Swedenborg left the 
natural world for ever and joiaed his companions 
in heaven. The world he left may have seemed 
much as it had been in the far-off days he spent 
with Anna in Upsala. But it was a different world. 
A seed of new truth had been sown by the Lord. 
As yet there was no green shoot above the ground, 
but life was šlirrmg in the seed and soon it was to 
spring up and shed a new beauty upon the earth. 
The truth about God, the Word and the Heavenly 
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Kingdom had been declared anew and as men begah 
to foUo'w this hght, to hve in the spirit of the Word 
and to worship the Lord Jesus Chri§t alone, the 
New Church was eštabhshed, which to-day is found 
in every country and includes men of almoft every 
race. 

As his friends looked among the papers Sweden- 
borg left behind, they found these rules of condua 
by which this great, learned and humble servant of 
the Lord Jesus Chrišt had sought to dire^ his life: 

(1) Often to read and meditate on the Word of God. 

(2) Always to be resigned and content under the dis- 
pensations of Providence. 

(3) Always to observe a propriety of behaviour and to 
preserve the consdence pure. 

(4) To obey that which is commanded, to be faithfol in 
the discharge of my employment and to do everything 
in my power to make myself useful to society. 



The descriptions of the Spiritual World 
experien,ces o£ Swedenborg contained in 
the foregoing pages have been taken 
from the Memorabilia in the True 
ChriBian Keligion and Conjugial Love. 
Without any other ackno-wledgment 
than that which is here made, these 
passages have been paraphrased and 
otherwise modified for the sake of 
simplicity. No wilful change has been 
made in the sense of the original, but 
for a full account of what was experi- 
enced by Swedenborg, the Memorabilia 
should be consulted. 


E. A. S. 



